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For the Sunday-School Times, 


LITTLE JACK’S FOUR LESSONS. 
BY AMY LOTHROP.* 
LESSON FIRST. 

‘VBE church in Daisy village stood at the 

foot of a high green hill, and the village 
road passed right by the door. The road was 
often dusty in hot weather, but if the dust 
flew up against the church it never seemed to 
stick there; the whito spire looked just as 


white in hot weather as in cold, pointing up. 


into the blue sky, and some of the people 
said that was the very way the minister went 
through the world’s dust, and yet caught none 
of it, though Tommy Busy declared that his 
shoes caught a little, any way. 

Near the church stood the Sunday-school 
house ; and there you might see half the chil- 
dren of the village, Sunday after Sunday, 
with their teachers and their books. It was 
a wonder thst all the children were not there, 
instead of half; but so it was, that a good 
many stayed away, some for one bad reason 
and some foranother. One only, that I know 
of, stayed at home because she could not help 
it, and she was a cripple, she could not walk. 
All you little children that can run about on 
both feet and play with both hands, be very 
thankful to God that it is so, for it is a great 
blessing. And be very gentle and loving to 
every body who cannot, for it is a great sor- 
row. 

Through the bright summer days Hetty 
Rice used to sit by the window and watch fhe 
children as they went by from school with 
their booke, or perhaps with their hands full 
of wild flowers from the woods. And when 
the ice and snow came, then there were skates 
and sleds and snow balls, and it was almost 
harder to sit stillthan inthe summer, Little 
Jack, too, Hetty’s brother, never stopped play 
for a minute, except when he fell asleep, and 
Hetty the-ght $hate reaning auc ‘wuld, 
somersets on both feet must be one of the 
most splendid things in the whole world. 
There wae not much running when the chil- 
dren went by to Sunday-school, but they 
looked so fresh and clean in their Sunday 
frocks and shoes, and the hymns they sang 
sounded so sweet, (for the school-house was 
not very fer off,) that Hetty longed to be with 
them and see what they were doing. At last 
she sent Jack. That is, his mother sent him, 
but it was Hetty’s doing that he went, after 
all. Soin the best dress he had, (which was 
his only one,) Jack followed the rest te school 
one bright Sunday morning, and was very 
soon perched upon a high bench, with half a 
dozen others, and the school began. 

Now little Jack was a fidget. Do you 
know what a fidgetis? It is somebody who 
drops his cap, and kicks off his shoe, and 
plays with his button holes, and twists about 
in his chair, and looks over his left shoulder, 
and looks dewn under his right foot, and 
loses his books, and peeps round at every 
body who goes out; or comes in, or coughs, 
or sneezes, or takes off his great coat. Jack 
had no great coat, but only a very little one; 
and he had no book either, the first day he 
came to the Sunday-school, aud not even a 
pair of shoes, but his bare feet were just as 
restless and uneasy as if they had worn patent 
leather boots. Nay, for all I know, they 
would have been quieter in that case ; cer- 
tainly Mr. Mosquito could not have touched 
them, and Tommy Busy could not have tickled 
them from the bench behind with a long 
straw, which he did. And then Jack nearly 
jemped out of his wits and his chair at the 
same time, and then his teacher said— 

“Jack, Iam going to give you a lesson.” 

Jack’s eyes grew very large and grave in a 
mjnute. What wouldshe do orsay? Would 
she scold him? Would she ask him what she 
had been telling the other children? and 
Jack. knew well enough that he had not heard 
one word of it. So he eat looking first up at 
her, and then down at his fingers, twisting 
his thumbs together as if they could tell him 
agrest deal abogt the matter and wouldn’t. 
The other children had done their lessons by 
this time, and were beginning to go away, but 
Jack and his teacher sat still. 
pretty lady, called Miss Hunt. 

“Now, Jack,” she said, ‘‘what made you 
come to Sunday-school to-day ?” 

“'Cause mother said I was to,” answered 
Jack, quite delighted to have such an easy 
question. 

“Very well,” said Miss Hunt, “that is an 
excellent reason. But why did she tell you 
te come?” 

“To learn things,” answered Jack again, 
quite promptly. 

“Another very good reason,” said Miss 


She was a 


Haat. “Then if you are to learn things, I 
roust teach them to you. What do you know 
now ?” 


“Not much,” answered Jack, which was 
certainly true. “I can drive the cow.” 
“Then [ will tell you a story about a little 
boy who knew just as little as youde. He 
. 
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lived in a house that was painted—let me see 
—just the color of yours.” 

“ Why our house is brown,” said Jack, “and 
the door’s blue, and so’s the wind’ shutiers.” 

“That is just like this house,” suid Miss 
Hunt; “the house was brown, and the shut- 
ters and door were blue. It stood in a pretty 
village that God took care of.” 

“How did he do that?” said Jack, very 
much interested. 

“ Why, my dear,” said Miss Hunt, “he took 
care of it in every way. He made the trees 
grow lerge and strong to shade the road, and 
he made the grass by the wayside grow thick 
and sweet for the cows, and he sent water to 
fill the little brook that ran through the vil- 
lage, and he put cowslips in the meadow and 
dandelions by the roadside, and forget-me- 
nots by the brook, yet for all that the people 
forgot God very often. You would hardly 
believe, Jack, that some of the people thought 
they took care of themselves and the village 
too.” 

“And was it always God?” asked Jack. 

“Always. He sent the sun and the rain to 
make the seeds grow in the gardens, he watch- 
ed over every house in the village.” 

“The one with blue doors?” 

“ Yes, the one with blue doors: God took 
care that the fire did not burn it up nor the 
wiaod blow it down, and that the little boy 
who lived there should have a little coat and 
trowsers and hat, and breakfast and dinner 
and supper, and a warm bed. You know he 
made the little boy in the first place ?” 

“Did he?” said Jack. 

“Yes, and therefore God loved him and 
watched over him. I should have thought 
the little boy would have loved God too.” 

“Yes,” said Jack. “TI don’t see how he 
could help it. Well, didn’t he ?” 

“YT don’t know,” said Miss Hunt, “ but I 
think not. Certainly not so much as he ought. 
Now I see the children are ali gone into 
church, and we must go. Sol will give you 
one little lesson, in two parts, for next Sun- 
day. The first part is to learn to sit still for 
five whole minutes at a time.” 

“Why, how can I learn that?” said Jack, 
opening his eyes very wide again. 

“OQ, you can learn it,” said Miss Hunt. “Just 
study it over every day. Sit down on a little 
stool and fold your hands, and ask your mo- 
ther to please tell you when the clock has 
ticked away five minutes, and then sit very 
still and wait. Will you try ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “I'll try.” 

“Then the other part of the lesson,” said 
Miss Hunt, “is to find out how this little boy, 
who lived in the brown house with the blue 
doors, would behave, if he really loved God. 
Will you think about it every day and tell me 
next Sunday ?” 

“Tl try,” said Jack. ‘“ Why, he’d behave 
Gent, ww hot « errs — 

“You think, and tell me next time,” said 
Miss Hunt, smiling, and she took his hand 
and they went into church together. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


NOTHING TO ME. 


S¢MYHAT’S nothing to me,” eaid Thomas 
Hopkins, to a lad from whom he part- 
ed as he came into the house. 

“ What is nothing to you?” said Mr. Hop- 
kins, who was sitting in the doorway, look- 
ing out upon a placid sunset scene. 

“Peter told me, that Ben Robinson’s father 
was so sick that he could not come to school.” 

“Tg it nothing to you whether others are 
sick or well, miserable or happy ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir. Ben’s father is 
no relation of mine; and, besides, he is no 
friend of my father. I have heard of his say- 
ing things against you.” 

“Perhaps you have been misinformed. If 
he is unfriendly to me, and has spoken 
against me, that is no reason why we shouldbe 
unfriendly to him. Christ says, if ye love 
them that love you, what thanks have ye? 
He bids us love our enemies. If we obey 
him, we cannot say when our enemy is sick, 
it is nothing tome. Mr. Robinson is a narrow- 
minded man, and has an unhappy temper. 
He has not sense enough to know who are 
friendly to him.” 

“ Then he don’t deserve to have any friends, 
it seems to me.” 

“That may be. A man may not deserve to 
have any friends, and yet it may be our duty 
to be his friends.” 

“ What for?” 

“For Christ’s sake. We do not decerve 
any favor at the hand of God, and yet he be- 
stows many favors upon us. We do not de- 
serve mercy at his hands, yet we receive 
mercy. We receive mercy for Christ’s sake. 
Therefore we should show mercy for Christ’s 
sake.” 

The remarks of Mr. Hopkins made so much 
impression upon Thomas's mind, that the next 
day, after school, he went to see Benjamin. 
He found him very hard at work. He looked 
very much exhausted. Indeed, he was en- 
gaged in a work that was altogether beyond 
his strengtb. Thomas felt sorry for him, and 
wished very much he had not said, “It is 
nothing to me.” 

“Why do you work so hard?” said he to Ben. 

“ Father had agreed to do the job, and he 
is sick, and so I must do it.” 

“ T don’t see why.” 

“Because we are poor, and must have 
something to eat; and if father is not well 
enough to work, I must work.” 

Thomas felt still more sorry that he had 
said, ‘‘ It is nothing to me.” He saw that it 
was something to poor Benjamin. He under- 
took to atone for his unkindness by assisting 
Ben, but he found the work was too hard for 
him. 

“Tm sorry for you, Ben; I would help you 
I hope your father will get well 
“T hope he will. I am obliged to you for 
It ig more than 





foost persons do.” 


A. B. 
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“THE CRIPPLES’ HOME.” 


I“ the great city of London, nothing is more 
remarkable than the numerous channéls 
through which the streams of philan y 
have diverged. So numerous, of late y 
have become societies and pean 
the relief of human suffering and want, 


form of human woe and privation should be 
overlooked; and yet, strange to say, one 
most affecting case of poor suffering humasity 
has, until very recently, passed unheeded By, 
and met with no listening ear or sympathetic 
response. 

And this is the more strange because, for 
some reason or other, the public love to show, 
and even to express, a deep and lively infe- 
rest and a tender sympathy towards persons 
who, in God’s mysterious providence, hive 
been born with some defect. i 

In London there are noble institutions, 
richly endowed by the benevolent, whose o2- 

ject is to provide eyes for the blind, earsfor 
the deaf, tongwes for the dumb, parents for 
the poor friendless orphan, a happy home tor 
the insane, and a school for the idiote. Many 
of these institutions I have seen and visited, 
and eternity alone will disclose the blessings 
they confer on the objects of their care. Poor, 
helpless, and destitute cripples alone have been 
unthought of and overlooked! Unable*to 
earn their datly bread, almost of necessiby 
weakly and sickly, friendless creatures, they 
have been left to drag out a miserable exigt- 
ence, uncared for either as to,soul or body. 
Some eight years since the distressed snd 
suffering condition of the poor cripple toueyed 
the tender heart of a kind Christian lay, 
whose whole life has ever presented that hort 
as overfiowing with tenderness for the afk 
and the sorrowing and the destitute, aud 
showed her to bear the image of him wito, 
while on earth, “went about doing goo4,” 
She thought something ought and could be 
done for these poor outcasts. It is to the 
honor of the gentle sex that woman is almost 
alwaye foremost in devising relief for the 
sufferings and wants of our race. 

This lady thought perhaps it would be 
practicable to provide for these poor, destitute 
cripples, a sheltering home, where children 
especially might be snatched from the rude 
and keen blast of the frowns and temptations 
of a wickéd world, and be placed beneath the 
kind wing of tender Christian solicitude aad 
care, where they might be taught some oc¢u- 
pation, and rendered capable, even though 
cripples, of earning an honest living, aud 
above all, where their hearts should be train- 
ed for a happy eternity. 

“The Cripples’ Home” seemed a suitatle 
name for the asylum conceived by this ki«d 
ladys Onwne occksion Twos fnvitedto atten 
a “tea meeting” at the Home, and make an 
address, with the view of raising funds with 
which to send a few of the poor invalid crip- 
ples down to the sea shore with the hope that 
a change of air might improve their health. 
I could not attend, owing to a previous en- 
gagement, but from the matron, the physician 
of the Home, and some of the Jadies now in- 
tereeted in its management, I have prepared 
an account of this most humane and Christ- 
like movem ent. 

The Home commenced by the admission of 
one poor little beggar girl, who was daily 
seen around one of the beautiful public 
squares asking charity from the passing crowd. 
She came from a miserable and wretched 
dwelling, where only the worst influences 
were exerted on the child. Other eases fol- 
lowed, and as they increased, the experiment 
was tried of instructing them to make baskets, 
bonnets, and such like things, under the in- 
struction of a competent person, and kind 
ladies came every day to teach them to read, 
and above all to teach them the Bible and 
lead them to Christ. 

It was soon found that another class of in- 
mates might, with great advantage, be intro- 
duced to “the Home.” The cripples, being 
so helpless, were found to need a great deal 
of waiting on. Accordingly a large number 
of what are called “refuge girls” were 
gatheredin. Theseare girls who sre orphans 
or girls whose homes afford them only exam- 
ples of vice and misery. While giving all 
necessary attention to the cripples, these girls 
are themselves trained for domestic servants. 
For their benefit, there are connected with 
the Home a “public laundry” and an “infant 
nursery.” Inthe laundry the girls are taught 
to wash and iron, and in the nursery to take 
care of infants, and thus become nurses. In 
“the nursery,” the infant children of poor 
working mothers are received on the pay- 
ment, by the mother, of three pence per day, 
from seven o’clock in the morning till seven 
in the evening. 

The refugé girls are kept in the Home two 
or more years, and are then put out as ser- 
vanots in good places. One of these girls was 
once a poor wandering gipsy girl, but I learned 
was now a servant in a clergyman’s family, 
where she was giving the fullest satisfaction. 
Some of these girls are sent to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada. The English now are 
sending away to other lands every year large 
numbers of her pauper population. Formerly 
she would send her criminals and vagrants 
and the inmates of her poor houses and pri- 
sons not only to her own colonies, but to the 
United States. Now, however, I am happy 
to say, this is not the case; none but reformed 
criminals are sent. England saw the injas- 
tice of her former practice, and sends now 
only those whose habits and whose training 

have qualified them to make an honest living. 
Many who are thus sent far, far away, write 
home in a most cheering strain, showing that 
humble though they are, their influence is 
felt for good in far distant lands. One girl 
writes, extracts from whose letters I have 
seen: “I am as happy as a queen; if I could 
only have my school-daya over again, I would 





not give any more trouble than ! could help. 





it would seem almost impossible that any > 


Ihave got nine acres of land and a house of 
my own!! and cows and pigs, and though I 
am ‘agoing’ to get married, I will never 
forget Hill street. I hope I shall soon bea 
subscriber to the school, for my intended has 
got plenty of money.” 

The “Home” is under the exclusive ma- 
nagement of ladies, one or more of whom 
visits it every day. One principal matron 
and some four or more sub-matrons have the 
direct control and management of the daily 
internal routine and working of the institu- 
tion. 

Eight pounds a year are received for the 
support of each cripple and refuge girl, and 
the resources of the Home arise wholly from 
subscriptions and voluntary donations. The 
annual allowance really does not more than 
half defray the cost of simple maintenance. 
Any one will see by a moment’s reflection 
that the cripples, being constitutionally weak, 
an extra expenditure is required in furnishing 
them suitable food. The food of the institu- 
tion is under the direction of competent phy- 
sicians and surgeons, and to their great care 
is attributed the marked improvement in the 
health of almost every cripple who enters the 
Home. 

In many cases the crutch is soon wholly laid 
aside, and in all cases when the inmate is 
unable to walk, perambulators are provided, 
and they are wheeled daily to some of the 
parks for the benefit of the fresh air, and it is 
wonderful what an improvement takes place 
in their health. 

Every summer the ladies have been able, 
by meaus of a “ tea meeting,” or through the 
liberality of Christian friends, bestowed di- 
rectly for the purpose, to send a number of 
the feeblest and most helpless among the 
cripples to the sea shore for several weeks, 
and every place to which these poor girls 
have been sent could tell a sweet tale of in- 
terest connected with their sojourn. Their 
happy faces and gleeful expressions of con- 
tentment and joy evince the happy influence 
of the Chrisiien instruction and care which 
they enjoy. 

As soon as the girls who have the use of 
their hands and arms are sufficiently perfected 
in their trade of making straw bonnets or bas- 
kets, the kind ladies secure for them situa- 
tions in houses of business, where they will 
receive wages which will enable them to 
maintain an honest and independent liveli- 
hood. Quite a number have already been 
placed in situations, aud are giving great sa- 
tisfaction. 

Over seventy poor cripple girls are now 
boarded, clothed, and educated at this Home, 
and are all cheerfully sustained by the Chris- 
tian public. The buildings are very plain 
and unpretending, and all the income, as there 
are vo salaries, is applied te the exigencics 
of the inmates. This is the only institution 
of the kind in all England, and hence it com- 
mends itself to the generous interest of the 
English people, as far as they become ac- 
quainted with its existence and its objects. 

Is there any provision of a similar kind 
made for poor and destitute cripples in the 
large cities of America? If not, will some 
kind and benevolent ladies go and imitate 
their London sisters, and secure some provi- 
sion for the physical and spiritual wants of 
this helpless and neglected class? How sel- 
dom are such ever seen in our Sabbath- 
schools, or in any place where Christian in- 
fluences are thrown around them, and where 
they learn those truths calculated to lead 
them to Christ. Who will move in this God- 
like enterprise ? M. L. 

London, 1861. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
THOSE TWENTY BOOKS, 
EAR TIMES :—A neighbor of mine writes 
me to ask the titles of the twenty books 
which you make me say are the best extant 
for Sabbath-school use, In reply, I repudi- 
ated the idea of any one, who is well acquaint- 
ed with library books, making such a list. 
I did not intend to offer you such a thing, or 
to ask for such list from others. I spoke of 
“books which had been proved in Sabbath- 
school use,” and which are ‘ necessary to the 
most useful Sabbath-school library.” The 
titles of the twenty books were those of such 
essential books. But I do not consider any 
twenty volumes the “best extant.” Among 
others, I regard those which I sent as books 
to be replaced as often as they are worn out. 
Probably my neighbor could send titles of 
twenty more, which in his estimation are 
essential, and ought to be in the library 
always. Cannot such a list be made up from 
communications of your correspondents? It 
would be invaluable. Some pains-taking has 
been rewarded by finding your language in 
an article upon “The Library,” which prompt- 
ed my recent note to the Sunday School Times. 
Here it ie: 

“There are some books that are old, uni- 
versal favorites, that will never go out of use. 
These should always be found in every library. 
They are, however, not numerous, and all 
teachers are acquainted with them.” 

These words are most suggestive. They 
brought to my mind an article in the Sunday- 
School Times last year, (1 wish the volume 
had an index,) in which the writer spoke of 
several books as superior to any modern 
books, and as exercising ® most powerful 
influence upon his boyish mind. Yet, he 
said, such books are laid aside now and mo- 
dern publications txke their place. 

I loog for such books, Whatare the names 
of them? Let this appeal to Sabbath-school 
scholars of twenty or thirty years ago quicken 
memory to give us the names. 

This request for lists of books has another 
reason, viz: In one section of the country 
books are published and read which are un- 
known in other sections. For example: The 
books of the Presbyterian Board are but little 
known in New England. Until the last five 
years they have not been in our Sabbath- 





school libraries at all. Those which were 
published some years since are not known 
now. 

What a good service this paper will do the 
Sabbath-school cause in making public to 
the different sections of the country the titles 
and character of such books as each section 
most esteeme now and during its Sabbath- 
school history. F. H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 





Por the Sunday-8chool Times. 
“ONE HONEST EFFORT." 


TEACHER was urging his pupil to at- 
tend to the salvation of his soul, and 
urged him to make one honest effort to that 
end. The young man went to his room, de- 
termined to follow the advice of his teacher. 
He determined that, by the grace of God, he 
would seek salvation without delay. The re- 
sult was, that he was soon a saved man. 
Many desire to be saved: are often anxious, 
and do many things, who will confess that 
they have never put forth one honest, vigor- 
ous effort for salvation. Until this is done, 
no one can expect to be saved. Men may do 
many things in consequence of feeling anxious 
about salvation, without putting forth one 
honest effort to obtain salvation. A. B. 








For the Sunday-School Times. 
LIVE SCHOOLS. 
T a recent Sunday-school concert, a gen- 
tleman wishing to compliment and en- 
courage the superintendent, said it was a 
“live Sunday-school.” The superintendent 
replied, ‘I: takes something oesides a super- 
intendent to make a live school. There must 
be live teachers, and we have some such. 
There must be « live minister, and we have 
one,” 
We must study the Bible, discover its living, 
vitalizing trath; we must get Christ in our 
hearts and keep heaven in oureye. These 
will help ensure a live Sunday-school, P. 
Canton, Mass. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


EARLY FRUITS. 


EAR TIMES :—I notice, with pleasure, in 

your columns, some short articles for the 
entertainment of littlechildren. This is as it 
should be. It makes the paper indeed a 
source of entertainment and instruction to 
all the members of families, whether grest or 
small. I have it in my heart, therefore, to 
communicate a few facts relative to the life 
and death of William Holt, who died in this 
village, in December last, aged nine years. 
His disease was of that formidable form, 
called diptheria, short and distressing. 

William had resided here about eight 
months, acd was 4 member of the Methcdist 
Sunday-school. His amiable disposition, and 
exemplary conduct, made him beloved by all 
who knew him. It was believed by his 
parents and friends, that he gave his little 
heart to the Saviour, and became truly a 
Christian child, when five years of age, or 
four years ago. After this, religion was the 
theme he most loved to talk upon. He prayed 
much, and had a particular place to which he 
often resorted for prayer. Whenever he Lad 
trouble, or disappointment that was grievous 
for him to bear, he would go by himself and 
pray to his Saviour for patience that he might 
endure it, and for wisdom and grace that he 
might be led to do right. He would some- 
times take his mother by the hand, and lead 
her into a room by themselves to pray with 
and for him. 

When first taken sick, he had all of his 
little books, playthings, &c., picked up and 
brought to him, and made a distzibution of 
them among his brothers and sisters, and his 
particular friends, saying he should never get 
well—that it was his last sickness. During 
his illness, he requested his parents to pray 
that he might bear his affliction with patience, 
rather than that he might get well. He 
earnestly enjoined it upon his mother, not to 
suffer his little brother to go alone into the 
street where he would hear profane language. 
He dreadfully feared to hearan oath. He had 
14 cents in money, which he left to the mis- 
sionary cause. His Testament he directed to 
be given to the wickedest man he ever knew. 
His best suit of clothes he bequeathed toa 
poor little boy ef his acquaintance who could 
not go to Sunday-schoo! on account of his 
poverty. They were playmates in another 
village, and on one occasion, while berrying 
together in the fields, this poor boy, while 
they were conversing about the Sunday- 
school, the Saviour, &c., asked little Willie to 
pray for him, that he might go to the Sunday- 
school, and become good. Accordingly they 
knelt together under a tree, and there Willie 
poured out, in childlike simplicity, his soul 
to God, that his little needy companion might 
have his desires granted. This was a year 
and a half ago. We see how soon that prayer 
was answered, and the means provided, even 
through little Willie himself. How signifi- 
cantly will apply the words of the Saviour 
here,—“ Snffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God.” 

During one of his paroxysme of distress, 
he wiped, with his hand, from his brow the 
sweat, and smiling said,—‘ This is nothing 
but water! Jesus sweat great drops of blood 
for me!” Heoften conversed with his mother 
about dying, and hoped he should die before 
her, and was glad when he found it would be 
the case. He talked with all his brothers 
and sisters separately just before he died, and 
asked them to meet bim in heaven, Said he 
to his little brother,—‘ I shall be an angel in 
heaven to-morrow at this time.’ He wanted 
all to look pleasant, and not to weep around 
his dyirg bed. He finally closed his eyes, and 
crossed his hands upon his breast, himself 
saying, ‘Sweet Jesus, I am almost there,” 
and thus he died. O. B. L. 
Willimantic, Conn., Feb., 1862. 
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Por the Sunday-School Times. 
THE LIBRARY—OUR PLAN. 
HE plan adopted is as follows: The books 
were covered with brown paper and num- 
bered on the back. Aiso a card, with the 
name of the school and the number, was fas- 
tened on the ineide of the cover. The books 
were placed in the library case in numerical 
order, each volume having its own locality, 
so that when in the librarian knew just where 
to find it. A eatalogue was prepared, giving 
the titles in alphabetical order, with the num- 
bers at the left. This was pristed on cards 
about one foot square, and one y\\en to cach 
scholar, who was required to keep it at home 
and make the selection of the numbers there. 
A book was prepared for the librarians, 
(there were two of them,) giving two pages to 
each class, with a column ruled for each 
Sabbath. The names of the members of the 
class were recorded on the page. A small 
book was prepared for each class, in which 
their names were recorded in the same order 
as in the librarians’ book. 
At home the scholars selected three num- 
bers, and the teachers, the first thing after 
entering their classes, recorded them (the 
numbers) in the class-book, in the column 
opposite the name of the scholar. Receiving 
the books returned and recording the num- 
bers should occupy about three minutes. Five 
minutes are allowed, (including entering the 
room,) and then the superintendent’s hell ia 
rung, and every one, teacher and scholar, is 
expected to be quiet, and all to give their 
attention to the opening exercises. If the 
school is kept waiting by any class, it is noted 
against such class in the superintendent’s 
record book. While we are singing, the libra- 
rians quietly go around and gather the books, 
which are placed with the class-book at the 
head of the teacher’s seat, easy of access. 
The library is in another room. The books 
are placed on the librarian’s table, each class 
by itself. One takes the record book and 
the other calls the name of the class, and 
then, placing the books from that class with 
the backs upwards, calls the numbers and then 
first crosses them off. All numbers not re- 
turned are carried to the next column. The 
books are then put in their places in the case, 
after which one librarian takes a class-book, 
selects one of the three numbers entered, 
crosses the other two, thus leaving the book 
charged to the scholar, and at the same time 
calls the name of the scholar and number of 
the book to the other librarian, who ente's it 
in the librarians’ book. The books are placed 
in a pile ona table with the class-book on the 
top. He then takes another class-book, and 
so on through. No one is allowed to have 
access to the library but the librarians, (su- 
ppasinten tent excepted.) They distribute the 
ooks to the classes just previous to the 

closing exercises. The Infant class hes a 
separate library. We algo have a teacher’s 
library for reference, consisting of books his- 
torical, religious, and doctrinal. A cari is 
placed in the class-box of each teacher, con- 
taining # catalogue of them, arranged eimilar- 
ly tothat forthe school. A cypheris prefixed 
to the numbers, as 012, which designates the 
library. 

This arrangement proved a decided sna, 
andall were pleased with it. Its advantages 
appear to be as follows: It occupies buta 
few moments of the time of the teacher, or of 
the class. The scholars make their selections 
much easier and with less trouble. The dis- 
order and confusion of teachers running -o 
and from the library is done away. There 
are always more books in, thus giving the 
scholars a better selection, or a surer one, ag 
no one is allowed to bave but one book out 
at atime. This is easily prevented by the 
method of the librarians’ record in bringing 
forward the unreturned numbers each Sab- 
bath. No books need be lost if the librarians 
are careful and competent. With the old 
plan we lost thirty volumes out of 175 in six 
months. With the foregoing, we lost in fifteen 
months but six volumes out of 350. Any 
conflict with the librarians’ rules is appealed 
to the superintendent, who decides the case. 


Having conducted our library according to 
this plen for more than two years, we can 
recommend it to schools of 150 to 200 scho- 
lars, as well adapted to their use. For larger 
schools a different method, in part, would he 
better, One or two slight improvements in 
the foregoing plan might be made, otherwise 
it is the best that has ever come under our 
observation. “Order” is said “to be heaven's 
first law,” and nowhere do we need order 
more than in conducting successfully a Sab- 
bath-school. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Connecticut, Feb. 13, 1862. 


For the Sunday-8-hool Times. 
UNIFORM LESSONS. 


NOTICE in reading a communication in 
your paper from St. Louis, signed 
“Labora,” he says the propriety of “ uniform 
lessons” was discussed, referring to a meeting 
held by the Chicago Sunday-School Union. 
Will “Labora,” or some other correspondent, 
please publish some of the arguments on this 
important subject? I should like to have the 
experience of superintendents on this matter, 
as it has elicited considerable interest in cur 
school. Leon. 
Phila., Feb, 18, 1862. 





For the Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
HINTS. 

PUNCTUAL and regular teacher will 
have a punctual and regular class. If 
you fulfil your pari, you may esp. ct them to 
fulfil theirs. If they are absent, call on them, 
If they are sick, visit them. A house-going 
teacher will have a school-going class. The 
letter of a teacher to a sick or afflicted child 
is feltas a kindness. It brings truth to re- 
membrance, soothes the sufferer, and often is 
blessed to the family. A. 0. 
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Two interesting letters have been laid over 
for the want of room, one from Michigan 
eity, Ind., the other from Elizabeth, N. J. 

Tux Committee of Arrangements for the 
State Sunday-School Convention in Penn- 
syivania have decided upon the month of 
May next, for the holding of the Convention. 
Neither the precise day nor the place has been 
fixedly determined. 

Accorpixe to custom, the last Thursday of 
February is to be observed by Chriatians of 
nearly every denomination as a day of prayer 
for colleges and institutions of learning. Never 
bad our seminaries and schools a higher claim 
upon the remembrance of Christians in their 
private and public prayers. 


Signs of Revival, 

ENTLE showers of divine grace are now 
G descending upon many communities in 
our land, The good work is not confined 
to large and populous centres, but seems 
to be general, and most refreshing in quiet 
country towns and villages in our Northern, 
Eastern, and especially Western States. We 
have not heard of such revivals in the 
southern section of our country, but indulge 
the hope that the Spirit of God is also 
blessing bie church there, and that the few 
facilities of communication only prevent us 
from receiving the good news from that 
quarter. We hear with great delight that the 
Sunday-school is sharing largely in the blegs- 
ing which is now quietly falling from heaven. 

— 
Teacher’s Aids. 

HE greatest part of the religious truth 

communicated in the Bible is t.ught not 
in logical, abstract formulas, but in special 


cases. It is connected with persons and 
places. Itis shown in living examples, It 
is wrapped up in local customs. There is 


divine wisdom in this. The power of the 
Bible to mould the hearts and consciences of 
men is a hundred fold what it would be, if 
the truths which it contains were presented 
in abstract formulas, as a system of theology. 
What multitudes of young hearts have been 
touched by the example of “little Samuel,” 
or by; the incident of “Christ blescing the 
children’? These incidents embrace an im- 
portant doctrine. But would any other con- 
cei vable statement of thie doctrine have reach- 
ed and swayed generations of young hearts, as 
the simple Bible narratives have done? What 
theological statement of the doctrine of re- 
pentance has ever moved and (urned hardened 
sinners as the parable of the prodigal son has 
done? 

The fact that Scripture doctrine is so indis- 
solubly mixed up with what is historical, 
personal, and local, makes it a matter of first 
importance that we should study Bible his- 
tory, manners, and customs. These studies 
are not mere matters of curious inquiry, like 
oriinary antiquities. They involve truth of 
priceless value. The truths of salvation are 


diate relations who care for them. So that, 
from a carefully made estimate, only 3,400, or 
one-third, of those at the proper age to re- 
ceive instruction ora knowledge of handi- 
craft in public institutions, are not receiving 
either. The fault is not in the institutions, 
which are open to receive them, but with the 
blind themselves, or the neglect of their 
friends. Perhaps there is no department of 
benevolent effort in which the sympathy and 
effective aid of the people has been so 
generously extended, and no one charity 
which’ has so completely accomplished its 
work as that for the improvement and bless- 
ing of the blind. 

Among all the institutions for this class, 
none hold a higher rank than the one in 
Pennsylvania, which receives its pupils also 
from the States of New Jersey and Delaware. 
It has been in operation for twenty-nine 
years, and its career has been one of uniform 
prosperity. It has a large and happy family 
of 175 persons, who, from being constantly 
occupied, are always contented, and whose 
patient resignation and cheerful serenity 
teach a wholesome lesson to every visitor. 

The recult of the industry of the inmates at 
the Institution is surprising, when we consider 
their sightless condition. They make up by 
their attentive industry, for their great loss. 
Many of the adult pupils seek to prolong the 
stated hours of work, and are only kept from 
an excess of labor by restrictive rules. The 
manufacturing department shows the value 
of goods made during the year to be over 
$13,000, and this the produce almost entirely 


employed. 

The schools are admirably conducted in 86 
classes, taught by 14 teachers and assisting 
pupils. All the branches of a good English 
education are taught, the Institution being well 
supplied with philosophical apparatus, maps, 
models, &c., needful for the peculiar kind of 
instruction. Vocal and instrumental music 
are cultivated to a high degree of excellence. 
The orchestra contains 30 performers, with as 
many instruments, and a chorus of 42 voices. 
The exhibitions of the musical department 
are so excellent, that crowds resort to them 
every week, and from a small admission fee, 
made necessary by the numbers desiring to 
attend, a sum of over $8,000 has been realized. 
This is devoted to outfits of tools, &c., for 
those who leave the asylum, to take care of 
themselves. The Institution possesses one 
large church organ, a small organ, and 14 ex- 
cellent pianos. Thereis also a printing press 
and type, that has produced a book of First 
Lessons, of fifty pages, and a Dictionary for 
the blind, printed at an expense of several 
thousand dollars. 

A Homeis connected with the Institution for 
all who are worthy graduates, but who are 
otherwise homeless, and unable to succeed in 
the outside world, This department looks 
for support to private benevolence, and not to 
the appropriations of the State Legislature, 
as in the educational department. A retreat 
for the aged blind is also in contemplation, 
to be conducted through the liberality of a 
benevolent community. 

The institution is an honor to the State 

and to the city in which it is located. 
— 

The Benefits of Affliction. 





thus connected with objects that may be 
localized, and that may be pictured to the 
senses, because the great mass of mankind— 
children, common people, uninstructed per- 
eons—not trained to the conception of abstract 
truth, receive it more readily, and remember 
it more perfectly, when thus presented in 
special instances. 

Bible history and antiquities, therefore, 
should be the constant study of the Sabbath- 
schoul teacher. For this purpose there is 
no one book so important, in fact so indis- 
pensable, as a good Binugk Dictionary. It 
should be in the teacher’s hands, not only in 
the preparation of the lesgon, but while hear- 
ing it. He should take it with him to his 
class, not to read the descriptions, but to show 
to the scholars the things delineated. In 
teaching, there is nothing like this speaking 
to the eye. Show the place on the map, or 
show the thing accurately pictured in the 
engraving, and the child will get the idea at 
once, and will never forget it 
unfailing way of 


It is, too, an 
We 
always like to see a teacher going to his class 
with the Bible and the Bible Dictionary in his 
band. 

We have been more than ever impressed 
with this subject by looking over the new 
Bible Dictionary of the American Tract Soci- 
ety. It would seem difficult to conceive a 
book better fitted for the uses of a Sabbath- 
schoo! teacher than this admirable volume. 
In the first place, its size is just the happy 
medium—large enough to contain a vast 
amount of closely packed, thoroughly digest- 
ed information, and yet not so large but that 
it can be conveniently carried and used asa 
class-book, and can be furnished at a very 
moderate expense. Then, it contains exactly 
that kind ot information which is of imme- 


interesting a clags. 


diate, continual, practical use to the teacher. 
Besides an exceedingly valuable set of tables 
at the end, it hae in the beginning a set of 
exquisitely finished maps, which furnish all 
the facilities of a Bible geography and atlas. 
Laatly, it is based throughout upon the best and 
latest authorities, and is thoroughly reliable. 
We feel that we are doing a service to Sab- 
bath-school teachers in commending this book 
thus particularly to their notice. 

No Sabbath-school teacher should be with- 
out a good Bible Dictionary. 


a 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 
; E have just finished reading the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report of the Pennsylva- 
nia Institution for the Blind. Tue impression 
deepest made upon the mind and heart is one 
of two-fold gratitude. First,that God has so 
ordered it that the proportion of hopeless 
and helpless blind in our country is so very 
gmall compared with the population, and thar 
the actual number needing any special pro- 
vision is but a smal! ratio of the biind them- 
selves; and secondly, that for these unfortu- 
nates God has raised up so many efficient 
friends, and that he bas so prospered their 
benevolvut aud eminently Christian wo:k. 
The estimated uumber of blind in the 
United States is 11,673, and the whole num- 


ber now connected with the 23 institutions 


established for thei: instruction and ameliora- 
tion, is 1,164. This leaves still a large num- 
ber ouiside: but many of them are able to 

emselyes, or have their imme- 


provide for t! 





AVID said “It is good for me that I have 

been afflicted.” Anda few verses be- 
fore this passage he states, “ Before 1 was 
afflicted I went astray, but now have I kept 
thy word.” He thus not only declares that 
he bad learned the beneficial effects of afflic- 
tion as a matter of personal experience, but 
indicates the particular manner in which it 
had been profitable to him. It had beena 
blessing to his soul. It had been the means 
of rendering him a better man. It had made 
him more carefully and strictly obedient to 
God’s commands. It had kept him from 
wandering—at least so frequently as before— 
from the narrow way of holiness. Thousands 
since his time have been enabled by divine 
grace to employ the language of the Psalmist 
as an expression of their own consciousness. 
Thousands have learned the same lesson of 
mingled bitterness and sweetness which he 
learned. Thousands have been taught, like 
him, to regard their afflictions as among 
their choicest blessings, and to rejoice that 
by them they were brought to adhere with 
more undeviating constancy to the path 
which conducts to heaven. 

There is one important fact connected with 
this subject which should be ever kept in 
view. It is, that affliction is not necessarily 
meliorating in its influence upon human 
character. There would seem to be an im- 
pression in some minds that affliction has 
in it an inherent and mysterious sanctifying 
efficacy. If an individual feel the heavy and 
psinful pressure of God’s hand, he will, they 
think, inevitably become morally better. 
This is a mistake. Every one who has lived 
long and seen much could furnish from the 
records of bis own observation, many in- 
stances to demonstrate the fallacy of this 
idea. Indeed there are few, if any, whose 
own inner experience does not suppiy a re- 
futation of the notion. How cften have we 
scen men who have been afflicted in mind, 
body, and estate—afilicted in almost every 
possible way, and that too for a series of years 
—come out of the fiery furnace, without 
having undergone any radical alteration of 
character, unless it be that their souls have 
become somewhat more indurated, their an- 
tipathy to God and his will more deep-rooted 
and inveterate, and their establishment in 
every evil way more settled. The effect of 
affliction upon the soul is not unlike that of 
fire upon metal. Whether it is softened or 
hardened by the process, depends mainly 
upon the manner of the cooling. 

There is indeed no saving virtue in afflic- 
tion, in itself considered. Of all the afflic- 
tione with which our humanity has been 
visited since the fall of Adam, by far the 
greater number have had noeanctifying effect 
upon those who bave been exercised thereby. 
Whether affliction shall be productive of 
salutary moral results depends very much 
upon the desire and determination of the re- 
cipient. Every one who is under the afflic- 
tive dispensations of God’s providence should 
regard himself as placed in a very critical 
position. He is stationed as it were at the 
janction of two widely diverging paths, either 
of which he may pursue at will, and which 
will lead him onward to essentially different 
goals. If he realize the fact that a choice is 
offered him between a blessing and a curse, 
and he lay hold upon the former, he will do 
well. If he feels that now is the time for 


of the work-shops, in which only 45 are, 


| him to seek from on high that special grace 

which his peculiar circumstances require—if 
| he looks above earnestly and imploringly for 
such gracious influences as shall make the 
affliction tributary to his eternal interests— 
he will have everlasting reasons for blessing 
God that he was afflicted, it matters not how 
sorely. But if he goes onward carelessly and 
blindly, not perceiving that he is enjoying a 
peculiarly favorable opportunity for entering 
upon a better life, and not taking advantage 
of it, he will wander more widely and fear- 
fully than ever from God and heaven. 

Upon the supposition that we improve our 
afflictions, by having them blessed to us of 
God, we shall find them spiritually advanta- 
geous to ourselves in various ways. They 
will be found to be eminently efficacious 
means of detaching our affections from a 
world to which we are but too closely 
wedded. They will correct our over-weening 
estimate of the importance of things of time 
and sense. Consisting in a deprivation, per- 
haps permanently, of some beloved object of 
possession or pursuit, they cut us off at once 
from certain special sources of enjoyment, 
while they embitter our feelings in such a 
manner as to render us comparatively in- 
sensible to all kinds of mere earthly happi- 
ness. They show us that the world cannot 
put us in perpetual possession of any species 
of good, while it is equally unable to make 
amends for the withdrawal of one form of 
enjoyment by the supply of another. They 
remind us that if the world cannot please 
and console us at a juncture when we stand 
in most urgent need of its comforting influ- 
ences, it is unworthy of the exaggerated 
esteem which we usually accord to it. They 
silently but powerfully teach us to look above 
and beyond this narrow earthly sphere for 
true and permanent satisfaction. They direct 
our minds away from the seen to the unseen, 
from the human to the divine, from the tem- 
poral to the eternal, from the mutable to that 
which is unchanging. They declare that the 
soul of man which has been dignified by its 
Creator with a virtual infinity should not 
spend its time and energies in cearching 
among finite and evanescent things for that 
which can be found only in the essentially 
boundless and everlasting. 

There are other benefits which may be made 
to accrue from affliction to those who are ex- 
ercised thereby. But our limits will not 
allow us to go into details. One incidental 
advantage, however, that we may name in 
closing, is the strengthening of our human 
sympathies. If we have drunk of the cup of 
sorrow ourselves, and have been profited in 
our souls, we shall be all the better qualified 
to feel for the woes of others, and to minister 
consolation to their spirits. We shall the 
more perfectly comprehend their feelings and 
their wants, and shall be more able to cheer 
and help them in every sad crisis of their 
earthly career. It isa great art to console 
and direct the sorrow-stricken—to comfort 
them and guide their trembling footsteps to 
the only true and abiding source of comfort 
and succor. This art is to be learned mainly 
in the school of affliction, In order that we 
may perform in the best possible manner the 
truly Christian duty of weeping with those 
who weep, we must first have wept ourselves. 
We must have been afflicted ourselves, and 
our own afflictions must have been made con- 
ducive to the sanctification of our souls, 
ere we can hope to be of much service to the 
saddened and disconsolate. We may well be 
willing that God should take any method of 
teaching us how to discharge a duty to our 
fellow-men, in relation to which Christians, 
whether ministers or laymen, are justly 
chargeable with a lamentable want of skill. 





Prayer-Meeiing Record. 

Sansou Srreut, PHILADELPHIA. 

LLUSION was made in a recent meeting to 
A the lectures in course of delivery in the 
Episcopal churches of the city, under the auspices 
of the Bishop of the diocese. Speaking of the 
faults of Sunday-school teachers, he regarded as 
a most hurtful and prevalent one, the general 
idea that children, as children, could not be re- 
ligious; that we teach their intelligence, strive to 
get important truths lodged in their minds, but 
do not expect these truths to take hold of their 
hearts now, and to make out of very little chil- 
dren lovers and servers of Jesus. The idea must 
be given up as the offspring of a puny faith. 
Facts do not sustain it. The Word of God refutes 
it, and so long as it is entertained and acted upon, 
many precious souls will be neglected and may be 
lost. The teacher must have faith, love and 
pationce; and always invoke the aid of the Holy 
Spirit for his own labors, and upon his scholars 
that their hearts may be prepared for the truth, 
and that they may early learn to love the Saviour. 

An interesting case of speedy answer to prayer 
was related by a clergyman as occurring in his 
own congregation. A pious mother came to him 
after the morning service on Sunday a few days 
ago, and with tears in her eyes, asked him to 
join her in earnest prayer that day for her 
daughter, a girl of sixteen, and pupil in the 
Sabbath-school. The case was specially remem- 
bored by the pastor, and of course by the anxious 
mother. In the evening the daughter was pre- 
sent at a meeting held for inquirers, and she 
was among the first to rise and ask prayer on 
her own behalf. This was stated by the mother 
afterwards to be the first indications of serious- 
ness that the daughter had ever given to her 
parents or others. Itis believed by both mother 
ard pastor, to be a signal answer to earnest, 
special prayer. 

An interesting fact was related of a little sick 
Suoday-school girl. Her teacher visited her in 
her illness. She was very feeble, and yet was 
trying to koit, propped up on her pillow. The 
teacher said to her, “Why, Emmie, had you not 
better stop knitting and lie down, to rest?” She 
looked up with a feeble smile, and replied, “0, 
but Miss ——,, the time is short, and we must all 
do something.” This remark was made the basis 
of an earnest appeal for those not now employed 
to engage in the Sunday-school work, as teachers, 
and for Christians to be diligent in every effort to 
save souls, The appeal was enforced by the 
argument that itis easy to do good, if we have 
the will. It requires a love for souls, and a 
natural using of advantages and opportunities 
every day offered. In illustration, the follow- 
ing case was mentioned : 

A Sunday-school teacher, a lady, visited a 
family, and found the mother and two daughters 
preparing dresses for a ball that was shortly to 
come off. The lady visitor, after the introduction 
of pleasant topics, anda short interesting con- 
versation, turned the remarks into such a channel 
as to mako the inquiry a proper one, how long 
the beautiful Bible that lay on the centre-table, 
had kept its place unopeued. “ Never since the 
death of a daughter, 18 mvenths before,” was the 
confession of the mother. Other questions were 
asked. It was found that they had not been in 
the house of Gud i 





fora whole year. Permission 


was granted, the lady took the Bible from its 
place, and read an appropriate chapter, and kneel- 
ing down she looked up to God in prayer. It was 
described as an affecting scene. .The result stated, 
was that the family gave up the ball-room, and 
the dance, and in a little while after were led into 
the church of Christ. 

The cheering fact was mentioned that a boy of 
13 years, in a boarding schoo), for whom prayer 
was cffered a short time ago in the meeting, had 
given his young heart away to the Saviour. The 
mother, encouraged, requosts the meeting now to 
pray that he may become a minister of Christ, if 
it ic the will of the Lord concerning him. 

Earnest prayer was requested for the schools, 
and academies, and colleges of the land, in view 
of the special appointment for annual prayer to 
be held on the lest Thursday in February. The 
special work of grace going on in Princeton 
College, in New Jersey, was alluded to with thank- 
fulness. 


Fourton Street, New York. 

_ In the numerous revivals reported day after day 
in the meeting, it is encouraging to hear from 
Sunday-schools as well as from churches and com- 
munities. Evidences are coming in showing that 
the Sabbath-school cause in several quarters is 
receiving special blessings from tho hand of the 
Lord. A gentleman recently gave an account of 
aeheering meeting he had attended the evening 
before, of the Sabbath-school teachers and super- 
intendents of Brooklyn. One superintendent said 
that since the week of prayer a greatly increased 
attention to the subject of religion had been mani- 
fested, many had been awakened among the older 
scholars, and from fifteen to eighteen had been 
oenverted. This school was understood to be con- 
nected with the Rev. Dr. Buddington’s congrega- 
tion. Another superintendent said that in the 
Sabbath-school connected with the Park Presby- 
terian church there were many cases of conviction 
and conversion, and about eighteen belonged to 
the latter class. Another, who was at the head 
of a mission-school, said that they had two classes 
of adults in their school, organized into Bible- 
classes. One for women, the other for men. On 
last Sabbath thirty-five were present in the one, 
and thirty in the other, and so deep was the feeling 
among them that all the usual exercises were sus- 
pended and the two classes were brought together 
for a prayer-meeting. A clergyman also said 
that there were evidences in his Sabbath-school 
that they were on the eve of a great revival. In 
some of these schools whole classes had been con- 
vertod. 

A request for prayer was sent from the first 
Presbyterian Sabbath-school of Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, on the 24th of last December. Since then a 
series of meetings had been started, beginning with 
the week of prayer. They are described as the 
most interesting and solemn ever had in connec- 
tion with the church and school, and as the result 
the school has been greatly blessed. The work is 
spreading. Other meetings are to be established. 
Continued prayer is requested. 

The pastor of the Mariners’ church stated that 
he had recently received letters from three ships- 
of-war, on which revivals of religion were now in 
progress. On one of these the work is very pow- 
erful, Similar fntelligence comes from other 
ships-of-war, but these are new cases of revival. 

During the last week several cases of hopeful 
conversion occurred in connection with the meet- 
ing. 

Cincinnati PRAYER-MEETING. 

News of reviving religious interest almost daily 
comes to the meeting, either by special reports, 
or in the numerous requests for prayer that are 
presented. One of these requests is made in be- 
half of a work of grace commenced in a church 
in the city to which the speaker belonged. Many 
were there inquiring the way of salvation. It 
being suggested that the coming Saturday should 
be specially devoted to prayer for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit in the churches of the city, 

burdem of the remarks and prayers was so 
directed. On Monday morning, a member of a 
church in the western part of the city, rose and 
stated that on the preceding afternoon, at the 
close of the Sabbath-school in that church, it was 
proposed that all who desired should remain for 
prayer. About 70 remained and spent half an 
hour in prayer. It was a most solemn occasion. 
God’s spirit is evidently hovering over that 
church. He rose specially to ask prayer for it. 

Among the epecial subjects of prayer brought 
before the meeting, we give the following as illus- 
trative of the goneral nature of the petitions that 
are daily presented : 

A lady requested prayer for a pious sister, who 
is lying on her death-bed, that she might be sus- 
tained in her last hours. A young lady, living 
in anMher city, was recently on a visit to Cincin- 
nati, attended the special meetings at the Ceniral 

Presbyterian church, became much interested in 
the work of grace then in progress there. About 
the samo time her parents wrote for her to come 
home. She has since written to an acquaintance 
in this city, stating that since her arrival at home, 
she had been in the habit of retiring with a 
brother and sister, who are unconverted, for 
prayer and geading the Scriptures; but her 
parents, on learning the fact, forbade them to 
meet, or even to read the Bible—special prayer 
was asked and offered for the salvation of that 
family. 

Prayer was also offered in behalf of one who 
was once an active member of the prayer-meeting, 
and a Sabbath-school teacher in this city, and 
who now commands a company in the battle at 
FortDonelson; and also for the wounded and 
dying soldiers in that engagement. 

Answers to prayers are also occasionally re- 
ceived. The following is cheering : 

A member of the meeting, who had omnes 
before asked prayer for three young men, ofle of 
whom was his own son, rose and stated that that 
son is now indulging a hope in Christ, as well as 
the other two, together with several! of their com- 
paniens. Humbly expressing his gratitude to 
God, and his own unworthiness of so great a favor 
he thanked the meeting for their prayers. 


Caicaco Prayer-MEETING. 


An interesting incident, suggestive of the loving 
bond of sympathy that should unite all the 
prayer-meetifigs in the land, is thus narrated by 
the Christian Advocate : 

A brother, who, two years since, came into this 
meeting, and stated that he had made a promise 
in the Washington City daily prayer-meeting to 
use his influence to have this meeting sustained 
and perpetuated, with much emotion, expressed 
his gratitude to God that so many were in &tten- 
dance here, while ho had to draw a sad picture of 
the Washington meeting, which he had recently 
attended, and found only three present—one good 
brother, formerly of this city, and two ladies— 
almost a counterpart of what this meeting was 
when he first entered it. Verily, God has been 
with us. This brother besought the prayers of 
this meeting for the daily prayer-meeting at 
Washington. A proposition was made to send a 
message to the Washington meeting, and an aged 
brother remarked that the shortest way to reach 
Washington was hy the way of heaven, sending 
our messages there, and all that would thus com 
municate with that meeting were requested to rise. 
Nearly every ene in the room rose to their feet. 

The superintendent of the North Market mis- 
sion Sunday-school requested prayers for a father, 
who, for the first time, had come to the mission 
prayer-meeting a few evenings before, and, as he 
left the meeting, requested prayer for himself and 
family, as he had determined to go home and 





establish a family altar. This man is a foreman 


in one of the warehouses of the city, and his 
children, who, for three years, had attended the 
Sunday-school, finally succeeded in persuading 
the father to come with them to the prayer-meet- 
ing. There he met his Saviour, end his duty was 
made plain, while resolution was also given to 
perform it. His children first lod him, and now 
he proposes to lead them, and obey the gospel 
injunction—to bring them up “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” One such case pays 
for a hundred mission school organizations. 

A pastor requested prayer for a little Sabbath- 
school boy, only eight years old, who had been 
run over by the street cars, and one of his legs 
taken off. Calling on him, we found him in very 
buoyant spirits, saying he felt “first rate, but 
could not get up to pray, ‘Our Father,’ as he used 
to do.” The family were also presented for pray- 
ers, none of whom are Christians. 

As at other places much prayer is offered for 
revivals of pure religion, and the Chicago meet- 
ing is with others the glad receptacle of much 
good news from the churches. 





Sunday-School Intelligence. 


PaILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
—A meeting of this association for the purpose 
of considering the question of holding a State 
Sunday-school convention for Pennsylvania, was 
held on the 17th of February, at Dr. Wadsworth’s 
church. Ex-Governor Pollock was called to the 
chair. Mr. Charles Godfrey, of the American 
Sunday-School Union, led in prayer. 

Mr. J. S. Cummings stated that in the course 
of six years, the association had been instrumen- 
tal in establishing 100 schools, numbering 9,000 
scholars. In order to give impetus to the work, 
he advocated the forming of county associations, 
and he thought still more might be done bya 
State association. 

In most of the counties of our State there was 
manifestly the want of such a movement. The 
whole number of children and youth in Penn- 
sylvania, between 5 and 15 years of age, was 
692,500; of whom 345,700 were males; colored, 
15,200. There were also in the State 90,000 adults 
who could neither read nog write, of whom the 
larger portion were females. In reference to 
public schools, he said there were 12,240 in the 
State, containing 660,200 pupils, and in no less 
than 4,600 of these the Bible was excluded. 

Gov. Pollock then spoke. He thought that he 
had probably been brougot more into contact 
with the children of the State than any other man 
init. The Governor said there were no less than 
800,000 children in Pennsylvania to-day, who 
could, with propriety, be brought into the Sab- 
bath-school. Of this number, 600,000 were in 
our common schools, leaving 200,000 without any 
means of instruction whatever. Relatively, the 
Sabbath-schools were most neglected—/. e. the 
common schools exceeded the Sabbath-schools in 
number in every county in the State. The 
speaker urged that in making Christians we made 
patriots, and the fact, therefore, that so many of 
the 300,000 children in Pennsylvania are grow- 
ing up without the advantages of religious in- 
struction was a vital mistake, and one which 
ought to be remedied. In conclusion, he hoped 
that the influence of their meeting together then 
might be to inaugurate a State movement, one 
which should become a powerful auxiliary to the 
American Sunday-School Union. 

Mr. John M. Cullagh, a missionary of the Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union for the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, then made a few remarks. 
He was surprised to hear of the dearth of Sxb- 
bath-school instruction in the great old State of 
Pennsylvania. The 90,000 adults spoken of, who 
could not read, were designated as the great army 
of the unfortunates, and he held it to be a Chris- 
tian duty to see that the recruits for this army 
shall bo rescued from ignorance. The American 
Sunday-School Union was the institution exactly 
suited for this noble work, from its cagholic, un- 
sectarian character. The work of this institution 
had been an important succor to the Sabbath- 
school movement in Kentucky, which had resulted 
in the formation of hundreds of schools, and the 
establishment of 60 churches. He held that liberty 
and learning were inseparable, and as learning 
which did not include the Bible was worthless, 
the cause of the Sabbath-school was not only the 
cause of Christ, but the cause of patriotism and 
humanity. 

The Rey. Jas. M. Crowell: made the concluding 
remarks. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Cum- 
mings was then, after some discussion, unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting 
it is expedient to holda State Sabbath-school 
Convention in the city of Philadelphia at an early 
day, with a view of extending the influence of 
Sabbath-schools in destitute sections of the State, 
and that the committee which convened this 
meeting be a Committee of Arrangements and 
Correspondence. 

The following are the members of the Com- 
mittee:—James Pollock, (chairman,) William 
Getty, Lewis L. Houpt, Peter B. Simons, John 
M. Harper, aud John A. Neff. 

Sunpay-ScuHoou Twacuers’ ConvenNrIOoN, Onon- 
pAGA County, N. Y¥.--The annual convention 
held its sessions during the day and evening of 
February 11th, in the Plymouth church, Syracuse, 
Vice-President Blanchard in the chair. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President—James M. Munro, of Camillus. 

Vice Presidents—David Beard, of Pompey; 
Peter Burns, of Syracuse. 

County Secretary—-J. Mason Rice, of Elbridge. 
Mr. Rice was formerly missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union in Kansas, but has latterly 
been employed by that Society in Centrat New 
York. 

Recording Secretary—Edward Thurber, of Sy- 
racuse, 

Treasurer—M. W. Smith, of Syracuse. 

Executive Committee—Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, E. Thurber, E. Newell, George L. Farn- 
ham, Spencer Richardson. 

Resolutions were passed expressing the con- 
viction that Sunday-schools are an important help 
to the church, and recognizing the hand of God 
in the blessings showered upon the mission-school 
enterprise. 

Twenty-two thousand children in the county 
were reported as not enjoying Sunday-school in- 
struction. A semiannual convention is to be 
held in the summer previous to the annual State 
convontion to be held the coming summer in Can- 
andaigua. 

Rocaester SunpAy-Scnoot Union, N. Y.— 
The first monthly concert of the Rochester Sab- 
bath-School Union, since the annual election of 
officers, was held on the 9th of February, at the 
First Presbyterian church, with the President 
elect, Alfred G. Mudge, in the chair. The Secre- 
tary, J. Milton French, read the monthly reports 
received from 26 schools, embracing between five 
and six thousand scholars, with an average aittend- 
ance of about 70 per cent. The following topics for 
discussion were recommended by the Executive 
Committee of the Association: 

1, What is the true position of the Sabbath- 
school in its relation to the church, and as a 
means of Evangelization? 

2. Shall more time be allotted to the Sabbath- 
school ? 

3. If so, what time shall be set apart for it? 

A number of persons took part in the discus- 





Some took the position that the afternoon sermon 
should be surrenderod for the benefit of the Sun- 
day-school, which should be held at that hour. 
The afternoon sermons as a general thing are not 
as well attended as the morning and evening ser- 
vices, and it was held that it would result to the 
advantage of the church to dispense with them 
altogether. Others seemed to think that the 
Sabbath-schools should be held immediately after 
the morning service, and that what would be 
most convenient for some churches would net be 
for others. After the conclusion of the discus- 
sions, the subjects discussed were referred to a 
select committee, consisting of G. W. Parsons, J. 
W. Stebbings, D. R. Barton, N. G. Hawley, and 
E. T. Huntington, to report. Before the close of 
the meeting, the President made some very happy 
remarks en the objects, aims, &c., of the associa- 
tion. 

Morrow County SunpAy-Scnoot Tracuers’ 
Association, N. Y.—A convention of this asso- 
ciation was held at Penfield, on the 11th of Feb- 
tuary, the sessions occupying both the day and 
evening. One half of the towns in the county 
were represented. 

The President, Mr. J. W. Stebbins, called the 
convention to order at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
and the exercises opened by reading the Scrip- 
tures, and prayer by the Rev. Mr. Haskell, of 
Penfield. 

The Secretary then read the proceedings of the 
last meeting. 

The President offered some remarks respecting 
the origin and objects of the association, after 
which Mr. Huntington laid the following propo- 
sition before the association : 

In order to make the Sabbath-school as efficient 
as it ought to be, is it not necessary to dispense 
with church service Sabbath afternoons, and the 
time be employed by pastor and people in Sabbath- 
school instruction and labor? . 

It was discussed by the Rev. Mr. Haskell, pas- 
tor of the Baptist church, Penfield; the Rev. Mr. 
Bosworth, of Fairport; Mr. Weaver, superinten- 
dent of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, 
Penfield; the Rev. Mr. Mann, of Penfield; Mr. J. 
H. Thompson, of Rochester; and Messrs. Stone 
and Tripp, and the Rev. Mr. Judd, f Henrietta. 

The Convention reassembled at 2 o’clock. The 
resolution of the morning was adopted, and the 
rest of the session was occupied with the discus- 
sion of the following topics: 

1, Is there any necessity or propriety in sus- 
pending Sabbath-schools during the winter months? 

2. Will the friends of the cause sustain a Sab- 
bath-school missionary in this county, during the 
whole or any portion of the ensuing year? 

The last proposition was ably swpported by 
Louis Chapin and others, and, upon motion, by 
the unanimous voice of the Convention, Mr. Chas. 
Keeler was appointed to travel as a Sabbath-school 
missionary in the county for seven months, and 
perhaps a year. Mr. Keeler has already labored 
in the county three seasons successfully as a Sun- 
day-school missionary. 

The evening session commenced at 7 o’clock 
with singing; the Rev. Mr. Woodraf led in 
prayer. Children from the different Sabbath- 
schools of the village, with their toachers and 
parents, filled the house, and listened for nearly 
two hours to remarks by E. T. Huntington and 
J. W. Stebbins, of Rochester, the Rev. Mr. Has- 
kell, of the Baptist church in Penfield, and the 
Rey. Mr. Woodruff, of the Presbyterian church in 
the same town. The exercises were interspersed 
with several Sunday-school hymns, and were 
greatly enjoyed by all present. Rochester was 
represented by about thirty teachers and twelve 
Sabbath-schools, embracing five different denomi- 
nations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK, February 25, 1862.. 





| PATRIOTISM AND PHILANTHROPY—INFLUBNCE OF 


One Misston SABBATH-ScHoot. 
NDEAVORS to elevate society are commen- 
dable. ‘‘What will become of my children,”’ 
is the anxious inquiry of many a brave soldier as 
he is about meeting his last ‘ mortal foe.” Patriot- 
ism and philanthropy seem happily blended in 
the formation of the “New York Educational 
Union,” which proposes to establish an educa- 
tional institute for the daughters of deceased or 
disabled volunteers, where its pupils may obtain 
an elementary education and be prepared for the 
duties of after life. The Institute is under the 
auspices of influential ladies, and will be opened 
as soon as a building and funds can be procured. 
The dress making department is in active opera 
tion at 495 Broadway. 

A girl of ten years was arrested last week for 
stealing hats, cloaks, &c., from the public schools. 
The child stated that she was sent out by her 
mother to steal, and when returning empty- 
handed, was punished and sent supperless to bed. 
Consequently she visited the schools, as they 
afforded a good opportunity for pilfering. An 
examination of the child’s mother confirmed the 
little one’s story. This woman pawned the articles 
stolen by her child, to gratify her taste for rum 
and gambling. The number of children in New 
York, taught at a tender age to beg and steal, 
is surprisingly large. The reformatory inatitu- 
tions are full; the industrial schools and mission 
Sabbath-schools are crowded, yet the streets, 
swarm with juvenile delinquents and incipient 
criminals. 

About six months ago, a woman in this city, 
for the first time in her life, went out to beg. 
When her husband was in health his family never 
wanted for food. Providentially she called at the 
house of a lady, a teacher in the Forty-fourth 
Street mission Sabbath-school. Her appearance 
indicating that she was not a professional beggar, 
the teacher followed the woman to her residence, 
where he found the husband in the last stages of 
consumption, and the children in need of bread; 
the latter were taken to the Sunday-school, and 
the condition of the family made known to the 
teachers, who interested themselves in the matter. 
The lady in question ordered her grocer to leave 
certain articles weekly. For several months the 
only income of the family has been the earnings 
of a lad twelve years of age, amounting to one 
dollar and a half weekly. Through the influence 
of the mission Sunday- school, that household has 
been furnished with food and shelter. 

What in New York is called a tenement house 
prayer-meeting has been held weekly in the apart- 
ment of this family, to whose inmates it proved 
a blessing. God graciously vouchsafed his Holy 
Spirit, and its head became a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. He received for the first time the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and calmly 
waited the call of the Master. On the 17th inst., 
ig the sure hope of a blissful immortality, his 
spirit winged its upward flight. For several days 
previous to his death, he dismissed from his mind 
all anxiety concerning his family, saying he be- 
lieved that God, who had raised up for him so 
many friends, would throw the protecting care of 
his providence around the widow and fatherless. 

Many deeds of kindness shown to this family 
by individuals might be mentioned, but it is un 
necessary. While remaining a part of this world’s 
unwritten history, they will be remembered in 


| the day when it shall be announced, “ Inasmuch 


as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Itis not 
our purpose to eulogise, mortals, or give undue 
importance to any one agency of the church. 





But of mission Sabbath-schools it can be said, 


sion, and much interest seemed to be manifested j they preach the gospel to the poor—relieve the 
for the advancement of he Sabhath-schools, | distressed—visit the sick—bury the dead. H. 


























ELBRIDGE, N. Y., Feb., 1862. 

EAR TIMES :—Although the troubles of the 

D country have weakened the spirituality of 
many of the churches of central New York, a 
goodly number of the Sunday-schools in the same 
section have kept open during the winter, and 
are still being made the recipient of God’s rich 
converting grace. 
The Baptist Sunday-school in this village has 
for some time been characterized by a marked 
faithfulness of attendance on the part of the scho- 
lars—a careful preparation for the class, anda 
disposition to bo taught the practical duties of 
Christianity. Many of the teachers also havo for 
weeks been burdened with the souls of their re- 
spective charges. Is it surprising that such ma- 
nifest signs of the Spirit’s workings should cul- 
minate at last in a cheering work of grace? Extra 
prayer-meetings have been held during the last 
two weeks. Some twelve are already rejoicing in 
a Saviour newly found, and a steadily increasing 
interest gives promise of results yet richer in store. 

Never before has the Baptist Sunday-school of 
Tully attempted to sustain itself during the winter. 
Flourishing in the summer, and situated favor- 
‘ably for continuance throughout the year, the 
experiment was nevertheless entered upon with 
doubt and fear. We are glad to learn that the 
size of the school during the cold season has 
equalled, and on certain Sabbaths exceeded the 
summer attendance. The cheering presence of 
the Spirit has also been furnished during this 
time. How many of our Sunday- schools act upon 
reasons illusory and beggarly in the matter of 
suspending operations at times. How many might, 
upon trial, find a winter school to be as easily 
and prosperously kept up as one during the sum- 
mer? 

The Methodist Episcopal church and Sabbath- 
school of Waverly, Tioga county, is just now en- 
joying a delightful “harvest time.” Some thirty 
profess to have found Jesus. 

The active effective power, religious and other- 
wise, connected with the Baptist interest at Wa- 
verly, has for months been largely comprised in 
its Sunday-school. To cultivate this power, and 
at the same time, through it, to more generally 
arouse to noble emulative action, the church, a 
Sunday-school prayer-meeting has been insti- 
tuted, which is maintained principally by the 
teachers and scholars. The young pastor of the 
church, who conducts these meetings, usually 
spends a few minutes at the opening of each ser- 
vice in giving a familiar talk on the duties of per- 
sonal religion. This exercise is well adapted to 
prepare for the after exercises of the meeting. 
These consist of voluntary individual action on 
the part of the scholars, confessing Christ before 
each other, and exhortations to enter the “ divine 
way” and prayer. During the last few months 
some eight have joined the church from this meet- 
ing. “The hearts of the fathers shall be turned to 
the children.” 

A tender feeling has existed during most of the 
winter in tho Presbyterian Sunday-school ef Wa- 
verly. Several of the scholars give evidence of 
their love for Christ, and entertain the hopes of 
salvation through him. 

The pastor of the church, the Rev. D. S. John- 
son, late graduate of Auburn, considers his pas- 
toral duties to extend throughout the member- 
ship of his school, and, so far as possible, labors 
to fulfil the same. Mr. Johnson is active in all 
meetings of interest and profit to the children, 
and in this way secures for himself an ever ready 
and welcome access to their young hearts. We 
are not disappointed to find his counsels weighty 
among them, and ofttimes effective in leading to 
the Saviour. Would that more of our pastors 
might understand the claims upon them to be 
shepherds of the lambs as well as of the sheep of 
their charges. 

Mr. G. F. Waldo, well known to many of your 
readers as a practical and indefatigable worker in 
the Sunday-schoo!l cause, is still the prospered 
superintendent of this Sunday-school. For fifteen 
years Mr. W. has served this school in this capa- 
city, and so faithfully that not oftener than once 
a year during the entire time has he been absent 
from his charge. In connection with his church 
school, he has, during the last five years, had di- 
rection of a mission-school situated some four 
miles from the village. In this have been gather- 
ed from three miles in each direction, persons, 
many of whom but for it would have renrained 
wholly outside of gospel influence. Some twenty- 
five from this mission-school have given bright 
evidence of a change of heart, and havo joined 
the different churches of the village. 

This school is of a kind suggested by the cir- 
cumstances of the society where itislocated. It 
has obtained teachers from all the different 
churches, and ag conversions have taken place, 
the converts have joined, in larger or smaller 
numbers, eac of the different churches. 

Mr. Rice, Sunday-school missionary, recently 
spent a Sabbath in Waverly, addressing the con- 
gregation at the Baptist church in the morning 
and its Sunday-school at noon, a union meeting 
of the schools in the afternoon in the Presbyterian 
church, and at the same place a union of the dif- 
ferent congregations in the evening. Besides a 
considerable spirit of enterprise in the good work 
at home, a liberal disposition is manifested by 
our good friends at Waverly to forward on the 
cause in more remote and destitute parts of our 
land. ARounp. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31, 1862. 
AVING been confined to my room for a 
week back, (I refer to a week in “ the course 
of time,”) and not toa physically “weak back,” 
my letter will be composed mostly of incidents 
and reflections gathered up as I pass around from 
time to time, visiting different schools in our city. 

Superintendents and teachers often express a 
desire to visit other schools than their own, and T 
am led to the conclusion, after much reflection, 
that they would be the gainers thereby. It might 
be well for superintendents to follow the example 
of clergymen, and occasionally “exchange pul- 
pits.” Perhaps I might better say, if they would 
at hours, during the day, when their school is not 
in session, visit other schools, not for the purpose 
of “making a speech,” nor yet “to spy out the 
nakedness of the land,’ but to see how other 
schools are conducted, I am sure they would 
receive incalculable good. I would not recom- 
mend to any teacher to leave his class, under any 
circumstances, to visit another school, unless he 
has first provided a competent person to fill his 
place, nor would I then, except in extreme cases, 
The fact is, (and it is a deplorable one,) that the 
responsibility devolving upon Sunday-school 
teachers is too little felt. 

A faithful teacher, and one.who fulfills the 
duties of his office, will be in the school-room as 
soon as the children are, and if any time is de- 
voted to singing previous to the opening exer- 
cises of the school, instead of sitting listlessly by, 
or waiting by the door, or at the stove, or enter- 
taining others with some trifling conversation, he 
will be with his class, not only to assist in keep- 
ing order, but to impress upon the minds of the 
children by his presence, and by mingling in the 
exercises, that he has come to the Sunday-school 
for some purpose. 

If teachers would once in a while “travel 
round” among other schools, I think their 
eyes would be opened a little, to say the least. 
If I might suggest, I would say, go early, and 
witness all the exercises of the session, taking no 
part whatever, but sit as a learner, carefully 
noting such features in the conduct of the school 


would I confine this privilege or duty to the offi- 
cers of schools only, but would advise teachers, 
both male and female, to do the same, believing 
that they, too, would in this way receive benefit. 
Not long since, I dropped in at one of our mission- 
schools, under the direction of a most faithful and 
devoted Sunday-school laborer. Arriving there 
before the hour for opening, I listened to the 
singing, which was under the charge of a young 
brother, who evidently had more zeal than know- 
ledge in the art; and I must say that in this part 
of the exercises I was not “ edified, nor built up.” 
When the superintendent “assumed charge,” ho 
said: “Children, the school will commence pre- 
cisely at — o’clock.” I looked at my watch, and 
found it to be, by the correct time, several minutes 
past the hournamed, He next remarked, “ We will 
commence the school when you all get still.” But 
without waiting for stillness, he began reading, 
while not less than twenty children were whisper- 
ing and playing,making a good deal of disturbance, 
especially near where I was sitting. While reading 
the Scriptures, there was inattention and whisper- 
ing all through the hour. Before closing the 
school, he very properly inded the scholars 
of the hour for commencing, and urged upon 
them to be punctual, but said he (kicking the dish 
all over I thought,) / had rather have you.come 
late than not at all! During the whole hour, a 
lack of order was observable. Reflections :— 

1, Order is said to be “ Heaven’s first law.” 

2. A commander or leader, after giving an 
order, should be careful to allow sufficient time 
for its obedience, before giving another, or repeat- 
ing the same, and then see that the order is com- 
plied with. 

3. Be reasonable in the requirements made. 

4, Be prompt in meeting every engagement and 
appointment relating to your school. . 

A few Sabbaths afterwards, I visited one of our 
largest schools, which I found in a very noisy 
mood. The superintendent strove in vain (it 
seemed to me at least two minutes) for silence. 
He desired to get the attention of the children, so 
as to commence the “ general exercises,” which, 
I must confess, looked a little unreazonable. How 
he could possibly manage to have the exercises 
partake of a more general nature was beyond my 
power of conception, as every child present, and 
some “children of a larger growth,” were either 
whispering, or making a disturbance of some na- 
ture. However, he did succeed in gaining their 
attention long enough to be heard to say, “I have 
been trying for seme time to get you still, and un- 
less you are so, I will be obliged to dismiss the 
school.” 

A brother, sitting near by, suggested that the 
choristers commence to sing some familiar piece, 
to promote quiet, or in other words, make more 
noise, in order to have less. I know a Christian 
brother in an eastern city, who has been for at 
least fifteen or twenty years a superintendent, and 
yet to this day he has not learned to address his 
scholars with an audible voice. Of course he has 
confusion in his school. Boisterous superinten- 
dents will have boisterous schools. 

When a iad, living upon a farm, my father em- 
ployed, for a few months, a man who was re- 
markably quiet, and when at work with a team, 
one would seldom hear him speak, and when it was 
necessary to do so, it was in the most quiet manner. 
Suffice it to say, that the team was always 
obedient to his commands. I thought less of 
the wisdom of such a course with dumb animals 
then than I do now; and it several times occurred 
to me, that my father thought more of it, and 
called my attention to it, oftener than was really 
necessary, at least for my peace of mind. 

If such good results follow mild, quiet treat- 
ment of animals, is it not reasonable to look: for 
at least as good results in the treatment of chil- 
dren? 

The school last named is one of the largest and 
most prosperous in the city, and has at its head a 
warm hearted Christian brother; and both schools 
referred to have been instrumental of great good 
in their respective fields. The foulto named aro 
by no means, peculiar to them, and for the reason 
that they are general the land over, I have re- 
ferred to them thus minutely and plainly. 

A few evenings since, it was my privilege toy 
to attend a regular semi-monthly meeting of the 
teachers of the Foster Mission Sunday-school, 
connected with the First Presbyterian church, 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. 8. Wells. The 
foliowing facts are furnished me by a member of 
that church. 

“The Foster Mission was organized August 8, 
1858, in the house of worship occupied by the Hol- 
land church, on Foster street. The first superin- 
tendent was Mr. Gecrge W. Perkins. The average 
attendance of scholars at first was about twenty, 
but by means of systematic visitation, and other 
effort, the number was soon increased to such a 
degree, that the house proved “too strait,” and 
a chapel was erected on Jefferson street, No. 342, 
to which the school was removed in the spring of 
1859. Here, too, the increase of the school soon 
made a larger building neaessary, and in the 
winter of the same yoar the chapel was enlarged. 
It is now 98 feet in length, and 35 feet in width. 
It contains one principal room, 78 by 35 feet, and 
one infant school-room, 20 by 35 feet, and will 
easily accommodate 500 scholars. The average 
attendance for the last quarter was 370, including 
50 teachers. 

“On the Ist of January, 1860, Mr. Perkins re- 
signed his post, to assume the duties of superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Reform School.” 

The average attendance for the last quarter 
was as follows:—Boys, 101; girls, 129; Bible- 
classes, 34; infant-classes, 87; teachers, 62; total, 
413. 

The total number of teachers is 79. The total 
register of the school, 659. No scholar is regis- 
tered who has not been present three Sabbaths 
successively. 

This school is located in one of the most thickly 
populated wards in the city, and some idea of the 
class of people who inhabit it may be gathered 
from the following statistics :— 





Number of families in the district assigned to 
this school, 1,081; children over 4 years of age, 
1,345; do. under 4 years of age, 615; total, 1,960. 
Number of families residing in the district whose 
children attend the school, 107; number children 
do., do., 249. 

Nationalities :—Irish, 579; German, 197; Bo- 
hemian, 57; American, 99; Scotch, 23; Danish, 
2; Austrian, 1; English, 47; French, 11; Poles, 
1; unknown, 26; Holland, 34; Welsh, 3; Nor- 
wegian, 1; total, 1,081. 

Religious belief, as nearly as can bs ascer- 
tained:—-Roman Catholic, 701; Protestant, 317; 
unknown, 63; total, 1081. 

This district comprises 28 blocks in the Tenth 
ward, and is a good field for “ mission efforts,” 
as might be inferred from a glance at the above 
statistics. Suffice it to say, in addition, that this 
ward has been known to give a turn to our city 
elections, not altogether agreeable to some of our 
citizens. Each of the 28 blocks is sub-divided 
into 4 emaller ones. One superintendent is ap- 
pointed for each 7 blocks, making in all 4, having 
in charge the matter of visitation, as superinton- 
dents. In addition to the above, two lady teachers 
are assigned to each superintendent, whose duty 
it is to visit the sick in company with some gentle- 
man, and also attend to such temporal wants 
in the way of furnishing clothing for the destitute, 
&o., as May seem proper. 


It is not possible, however, for every visitor to 
make all the visits allotted to him or her during 
the year. But it is estimated by the superinten- 
dent, that at a low calculation, about 5,000 visits 
are annually made on the 28 blocks. Would 
that more of our Sunday-schools could thus 
report! 

At the mesting referred to, as held every two 
weeks by the teachers of this school, I noticed 
with no little interest, tho thorough business-like 
manner in which everything was done. 

The programme is as follows : 

1. Singing. 

2. Reading Scripture. 

3. Study of lesson. 

4, Secretary’s minutes of last meeting. 

5. Reports from visitors, commencing with dis- 
trict No. 1, and so on through the 28 blocks. 

6. Are any of the teachers sick ? 

7. Are any of the scholars sick? 

8. Have any teachers left the school ? 

9. Have any signified a wish to become con- 
nected with the school as teachers ? 

10. Has any one the name of person or persons 
to propose as teachers in the school ? 

11. Any cases of religious interest to report ? 

12, Any bills against the school to be paid ? 

13. Suggestions relative to the general interest 
of the school. 

From the foregoing very imperfect sketch, you 
will have some idea of what is going on in one of 
the schools in ‘our city. Conversions are not 
unfrequent in this school, and severaleof those 
who we trust have passed from death unto life, 
have united with the church sustaining the 
school. There is an effective temperance organi- 
zation composed of the children and some of the 
teachers of the Foster mission. 

I am informed by the assistant superintendent 
of the Railroad mission-school, that 18 have been 
hopefully converted during the present winter. In 
other of our mission schools a similar work is in 
progress. The last monthly meeting of the 
Chicago Sabbath-School Union was held on the 
fourth Monday evening in the month, in the Clark 
street Methodist Episcopal church, in which a 
normal class was instituted under the charge of 
the Rev. Prof. L. H. Bugbee, (of Indiana streot 
Methodist Episcopal church,) ably assisted by 
Cyrus Bentley, Esq., and the Rev. Robert Patter- 
son, of which I will speak more minutely in the 
future. : Coz. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


A SUPERINTENDENT SURPRISED. 


N Wednesday evening, February 12th, Mr. 
Joseph H. Hoffman, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Roxborough Baptist Sunday- 
school for about twenty years, met with a very 
agreeable surprise. He had gone cut to make a 
call at a neighbor’s house, and during his absence, 
the teachers and friends of the Sabbath-school, 
took occasion to enter his parlor, which was soon 
quite full. A lad was dispatched for Mr. H., and 
as he entered his parlor, he was astounded to find 
such a number of friends assembled, nor was he 
enlightened as to the object of their visit, until a 
magnificent Anu @fArR was wheeled into t 
centre of the room and formally presented to him. 

The presentation address was made by Mr. Wm. 
H. Lewis, the librarian of the school. It was ex- 
ceedingly apropos, and elicited general commen- 
dation. 

Mr. Hoffman returned his thanks for the visit, 
and unexpected gift, in a brief address, and said 
that some of the happiest hours of his life were 
those passed in the religious instruction of the 
young. 

As the superintendent sat in his chair, be was 
greeted most warmly by all present, bota young 
and old. 

The interesting services were fittingly closed 
with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Winter, who has 
beon pastor of the Baptist church at Roxborough 
twenty-one years. H. G. J. 

Roxborough, Feb. 18, 1862. 





Ministers and Churches. 


Barnzs.—The Rey. J. C. Barnes has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Baptist church, Middletown Point, N. J. 

Berry.—The Rev. L. W. Berry has resigned the charge 
of the Lutheran church, Wrightsville, Pa., to take effect 
on the 13th of April. 

Bocarpus.—The Rev. Wm. R. Bogardus, a minister of 
the Reformed Dutch church, died at Kinderhook, N. Y., 
on the 12th of February, aged nearly 73 years. 

BoGert.—The Rev. William Bogert has resigned the 
pastorate of the Baptist church, Kingsbury, N. Y., to 
take effect April 1. 

Braprorp.—Mr. James Henry Bradford was ordained 
at McIndoe’s Falls, Vt., as chaplain of the 12thregiment 
of Connecticut voluntgggs, on the 8th of February. 

Breata.—Mr. Edwa 3reath, for more than twenty- 
one years printer to the Nestorian mission, dicd at Seir, 
Persia, November 18, 1801, of cholera, after an illness of 
only twenty-four hours. 

Burcu.—Mr. G. W. HI. Burch, licentiate, was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Sangamon, on the 16th of January, 
and installed pastor of the Third Presbyterian church, 
Springfield, IN. 

Burvett.—The Rev. M. Burdett tendered his resigna- 
tion of the pastorate of the First Presbyterian church, of 
the borough of Darby, Pa., Dec. 1, 1861, and the same has 
been reluctantly accepted by the church. 

Coorer.—The Rev. James Cooper, of Melrose, Mass., 
has accepted a cal! to the Berean Baptist church, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dunnx.—The Rev. J. B. Dunn, of the United Presbyte- 
rian church, died recently at the residence of his sister, 
in the village of Brushland, Delaware county, N. Y. 

Deryea.—The Consistory of the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch churches in the city of New York, has given a 
call to the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, now pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian church, Troy, N. Y. 

Hanna.—The Rey. T. I, Hanna was ordained pastor of 
the Fifth United Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, on 
the 15th of February. 

HASKELL.—The Rev. N. Haskell has resigned the charge 
of the Maverick Congregational church, East Boston, 
Mass. 

Heat Ley.—The Rev. P. C, Headley has received a call 
from the Orthodox Congregational church, Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Heaton.—The Rev. Wm. Smith Heaton, has been 
appointed to the charge of St. Andrew’s (P. E.) church, 
Springville, Susquehanna county, Pa. 

Loomis.—The Rev. C. L. Loomis, M. D., and Mrs. Ogden 
and child, of the Presbyterian Board, at the Corisco mis- 
sion, Africa, arrived in New York on the 13th of January, 
on board the Ocean Eagle. 

Mackry.—The Rev. J. L. Mackey, of the Corisco mis- 
sion. Africa, having returned from his late visit to this 
country, reached Corisco on the 11th of September last, 
and entered at once upon his work. 

McCartEe.—Divie B. McCartee, M. D., son of the Rey. 
Dr. Robert McCartee, of New York, and an eflicient medi- 
cal missionary at Ningpo, China, has been compelled, 
with his wife, to take a journey for their health. and 
may return to this country by way of California. 
Menwin.—The Rev. Miles T. Merwin, of the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick (0.8), is supplying the Reformed 
Dutch church of Gilboa, Schoharie county, N. Y. 
Messencer.—Mrs. Gertrude J. Messenger, wife of the 
Rev. If. H. Messenger, of the Episcopgl mission at Capo 
Palmas, Africa, died on the 29th of Jannary, while on her 
return voyage to this country,and whenin sight of New 
York harbor. 

MitLeR.—The Rev. J. H. Miller, of Bloomfield, N. IL, 
has accepted a call from the Baptist church, Frewsburg, 
N. Y., and entered upon his labors. 

Pecx.—The Rev. Dr. Peck, formerly secretary of the 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board, is now actively and use- 
fully laboring among the large colored popvlation of 
Beau ‘ort, 8. C. 

Purxinton.—The Rev. J. M. Purrinton has accepted 
the call of the Smithfield Baptist church, George’s Creek, 
Fayette county, Pa. 

Ray.—The Rev. C. W. Ray has resigned the pastorate 





The force thus employed, foots up as follows :— | 
28 visitors, gentlemen ; 4 superintendents, do.; 8 
ladies; total, 40. It is expected that every 
family in the district will be visited once each 





as differ from yours, and prefit by them: nor 


month. ° 


of the First Baptist church, North Stonington, Conn., to 
take effect the Ist of April next. 

Ropinson.—The Rey. D. Robinson, of Sand Lake, N.Y. 
has accepted a cal] to the pastorate of the Baptist church, 
Conway. Mass, and expects soon to remove to that 


Rows.—The Rev Wesley Rowe, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, Monroe, Butler county, Ohio, died on 
the 8th of February, aged a little over 50 years. 

Score—The Rev. G. W. Scott, pastor of the Baptist 
church, Radnor, Pa., has not resigned his position. 

SuHinpter.—The Rev. D. Shindler, of Springfield, Obio, 
has received a call to the Lutheran church, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., to succeed the Rev. L. Knight, who is now 
pastor of the Lutheran church, Middletown, Md. 

Smiti.—The Rey. J. Wheaton Smith, of the Spruce 
street Bap'ist church, Philadelphia, has received a call 
from the Tabernacle Baptist church, Philadelphia. 

STRYKER.—The Rev. I. P. Stryker, late of Urbana, Il. 
is now supplying the pulpit of the Presbyterian church 
in Verona, Oneida county, N. Y. 

TALLMAG?.—Tie Rev. T. DeWitt Tallmage, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has accepted the call to the Second Reformed 
Dutch church, Philadelphia, to take effect in June next. 

WALLACE.—The Rev. Thos. F. Wallace and his wife 
sailed from New York on the 11th of January to join the 
mission of the Presbyterian Board in New Granada, 
South America. 


Tas West Presbyterian charch, New York city, has 
secured a site for a new church on Forty-second street, 
between Fifth and Sixth avenues, 


AN uncompleted church for the use of the Presbyterian 


| church, Bay City, Mich, was burned on the 2d of Febru- 


ary. It cost $2,000. No insurance. 
A new Congregational church, costing $8,000, was dedi- 
cated at Union City, Mich., on the 5th of February. 


tabula, Ohio, on the 12th of February. 
A new German Reformed church was organized re- 
cently at Columbus, Iowa. 





A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION 


OF THE 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN, 


BY JOHN S. HART, LL. D., 


EpiToR OF THE SuNpay-ScHoo.t Times, LATE PRin- 
CIPAL OF THE PHILADELPHIA HicnH ScHoor; 
AUTHOR oF ‘‘FeMALE PRosE WRITERS 
oF America,” ‘CLass Book or 
Poetry,” ‘‘ ENGLisH GRam- 
mar,” Etc., Etc. 


12mo., muslin, gilt, price 59 cents. 
covers, 25 cents. 


Paper 


“Tt is full of sage counsel, abounds in good 
sense, and shows the hand of a master work- 
man.”’—Christian Advocate, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“We think this little book well calculated 
to impart right views to the young aspirant 
in the path to true knowledge.”—Christian 
Chronicle, Phila. 

‘(We are doing a real service to our readers 
in referring to this work, as one of the best 
treatises of the kind that has been issued in 
many years.”—New York Sun. 

“Tt is full of sound and judicious advice.” 
—The Independent, New York. 

“Tt is very neatly printed and bound, and 
we wish it might be read as widely as it 
déserves to be.”—Christian Secretary, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

“Tt contains the soundest advice in regard 
to the choice of a profession.”’— North Ameri- 
can, Phila. 

“This is one of the most admirable volumes 
we have seen for a long time.’—Christian 
Instructor, 

“These admirable counsels for educated 
men are now published in avery attractive 
form.”’—Presbyterian Standard. 

“For simplicity of style and grace of dic- 
tion, it is worthy of a place in the library of 
every stndeat.”—Dollar Newspaper. 

“Tt is clearly the fruit of long observation 
and experience in the department of life to 
which it pertains.’—Princeton Review. 

“Tt is gotten up in a most beautiful style, 
and handsomely bound.”—Lutheran Observer. 

“We -consider it exceedingly vigorous in 
thought.”— Episcopal Recorder. 

“ We are glad to see the new edition before 
the public in so inviting a form.”—New York 
Times, 

The favorable notices which the work has 
received, fully attest its merits, The pubdlisher 
is now prepared to supply booksellers and 
periodical dealers. 

Single copies will be sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of the price. 

For further information please enclose a 
stamp, and address 


J.C. GARRIGUES, Publisher, 
148 Sovurn Fovrts Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
BEAUTIFUL, NEW AND SAFE BOOKS 
AT LOW PRICES, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED FOR 
LIBRARIES, 

PICTORIAL CATALOGUES MAILED FREE TO 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND OTHERS. 

These books are filled with the most interesting mat- 
ter, written with great care, and beautifully illustrated. 
Calculated not simply to amuse, but so to instruct and 
interest the children that they may become children of 
God, 

ALSO, A 


Choice selection of books, beautifully bound in flexible 
covers, for the 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


All the publications of the 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


CUnstituted at Boston in 1814) 


may be found at 


All the Prominent Bookstores in Philadelphia. 
ALSO AT 


JOHN G. BROUGHTON’S, 
13 Binte Houss, New York City. 
NICHOLSON BROUGHTON, Jr., 
Depositary. 


jaull-tf 28 CoRNHILL, Boston. 





IN PRESS. 





SEQUEL TO 


TIM, THE SCISSORS-GAINDER, 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 





The thousands who have read the touching story of 
the *SCISSORS-GRINDER,” will welcome the above 
announcement ‘vith feelings of no ordinary pleasure 
“Tim” is a favorite with every body, as the wide sale of 
the volume clearly evinces. This “SEQUEL” is nota 
whit bebind its predecessor in all the elements of interest 
which attaches to its elder brother, and in tracing the 
history of our favorite up to the maturity of a Christian 
manhood, the author has done an invaluable service to 
the cause of sound morality and vital godliness, as related 
to the life of one who sat for the picture, and yet lives to 
honor the Master, by a consistent example and holy life. 
Will be ready about the 20th of Febrnary. 


HENRY HOYT, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 


febS tf No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 
MISS MARY E. THROPP has a Select School for young 








place 


ladies at 1924 Spruce street, Philadelphia. Oirculars, 
containing full particulars, may be obtained on applica 
tion at the school, by letter or otherwise, or by applying 
to the Editor of this paper apd0-ly 


A yew Congregational church was dedicated at Ash- } 


CHOICE BOOKS 


SUITED TO 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


(Published in the last Two Years.) 


1, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Alice Rosedale, 186 pp., 25 cts. Lib., 30 cts. Mus. 
Annie Leslie, 107 “ 16 « 20 “ 


Aunt Carrie’s Budget, 174 “ 30 “ 35 “ 
Bar of Lron, a 6! “ 25 « 
Benoni, 12a “ 2 4 25 Md 
Boys Wyoming Valley, 164 “ 25 ee 
Book of Books, 72 

Cares and Comforts, 190 “ 30 « 35 « 
Chiid’s Mission, 44 15 « 
Child’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 


gress. 2 vols. Each 192 “ 40 bed 50 “ 
Cluster of Fruits, 285 “ 30 « 35 “ 
Drops of Truth, 273 “ 30 ” 35 bes 
Elsi» Lee, 838 * 15 « 20 - 
Ella Graham, 138 “* 20 sa 25 ‘ 
Ellen; Or, Submission 

in Affliction, 3 10 ° 
Ehlie’s Scrap Book, 216 “ 25 « 30 = 
Emily Grey, 153 “ 2 « 25 ™ 
Emma Alien, 162 * 2 ” 25 13 
Geo. Miller and Mother, 315 “ 40 e 45 « 
Grandmamma Wise, 2 “ 30 se 35 S 
Hannah Lee, 211 “* 30 « 35 « 
Henry Burney, 129 “ 25 « 0 . 
Hidden Treasure, 67 15 bas 
Holidays, 106 © 15 . 20 se 
Holy Child, 260 “ 35 “ 40 “ 
Home Jewels, 100 * 15 « 20 « 
Jeanie’s Scrap Book, 216 “ 2 i 30 a 
Johnny Wright, 300 * 35 b 40 bec 
Katie Seymour, 232 “ 36 4 40 “2 
Little Brown Bible, 79 © 25 ad 30 ™ 
Little Annie’s First 

Thougnts AboutGod, 87 “ 15 « 20 bed 
Lost Bracelet, 100 “* 15 a 20 = 
Lost Children, =a * © =. 2 4 
Lost Key, 252 “ 35 sa sad 
Mackere! Will, 190 “ 25 « 30 = 
Marion Leslie, 295 “ 40 bad 45 * 
Mary Humphreys, 108 “ 15 = 20 = 
Mary Reed, 324 “ 35 e 40 bad 
Mother’s Prayers An- 

swered, 199 “* 25 & 30 ba 
Nursery Tales, + 76 “ 165 * 20 - 
Palissy the Potter, 169 “ 680 « 55 ces 
Paul Winslow, 107 * 20 ” 25 i 
Remarkable Escapes, 308 “ 40 bed 45 = 
Rosalie’s Lessons, 132 “ 20° « 25 « 
Twyman Hogue, 186 “ 25 ™ 30 be 
Urster Revival, 55 15 ms 
Walter Stockton, 230 “ 30 * 35 - 
Whispers from Dream- 

land, 128 “ 20 “« 25 bed 
Why wasI Left? 114 * 20 « 25 & 
Wonderful Lamp, 239 “ 30 « 35 e 


Words of Wisdom, 285 “ 385 & 40 « 


2, American Baptist 


Amy and Ruth, 
Barlow Family, 
Best of Books, 238 « 


Publication Society. 


132 pp., 23cts. Lib., 25 cts. Mus. 
162 “ 28 « 30 a 


“ 
Boys in Our School, 23 50 = 
Casket of Jewels, 107 “ 20 - 22 3 
Charlotte Elmore, 108 “ 2 “ 25 ™ 
Child of Jesus, 90 “ 20 « 22 = 
Child Christian, 233 “ 38 = 40 = 
Contrast, 7 « 18 “« 20 - 
Curiosity, 30 “ 10 « 13 7 
Early Vhoice, 3i7_ 70 % 
Emily and her Cousin, 180 © 28 30 ¢ 


6 “ 16 “ 18 “ 
1733 « 28 “ 30 “ 
107 “ 18 “ 20 “ 

90 “ 48 “ 20 “ 


Frank Harley, 
rank Irving, 

Gems that Sparkle, 

Going to Mil, 


Helen's Portfolio, 36 «12 « 14 bd 
Henri and the Wolves, 36 “ 12 « 14 = 
Holly Farm, 36 « 12 = 14 a 
How to Succeed, 108 “ 23 « 25 4 
Jane Thorn, 68 “ 14 “ 16 vet 
Jeany Carter, - * * 20 bee 
Juogle Boy, a * 13 « 14 ° 
Kitty Dale, m_ *§ « 22 sa 
Lame Boy, = “= ad 14 i 
Learning to Live, 183“ 40 * 
Life Pictures, 10a * 2 * 22 = 


Lighted Way, 

Light in the Window, 
Little Gennette, 
Little Nobody, 


Little Weed, 33 “ 10 “ 13 & 
Living Water, os * « 14 = 
Lost Geranium, 65 “ 14 bad 16 se 
Love to Enemies, 234 “ 3 & 40 

Mary Hallman, 7 ¢ oa 20 ” 
Mark Peters, a © “ 14 * 
May Thornton, 73° 23 « gg « 
Memories of Home, a “ 18 « 20 = 
Mind of My Own, 126 “ 22 « 25 nd 
Ned Valentine, 90 * 18 « 20 * 
Old Rope Maker, 19% “ 30 ed 33 = 
Patty and Boh, a ¢ 3 16 - 


Pearis for Little Ones, 


_ *- es ¢ © 
Peeps from the Wain- 


scot, 176 “ 28 bd 30 sad 
Precepts in Practice, 249 “ 65 “ 
Pure Gold, 132 “ 23 be 25 : 
Raikes and his Schools, 311 “ 45 « 60 & 
Rodney Roverton, 136 “ 23 “ 25 = 
Runaway Boy, 110 “ 20 $ 22 
School Girls, is *¢ BB S 30 ead 
Second-Hand Dress, = * « 13 - 
Spring Bonnet, -— ¢* « 18 « 
Story ofa Pocket Bible,I,298 “ 60 ‘ 65 “ 
“ “ I ; 367 © 60 ‘ 65 ‘ 
Sunbeams, a. ¢ 33 “ 14 “ 
Three Families, 279 =“ 65 & 
Two Paths, a <M os 18 “ 


Under the Apple Tree, 26 “ 10 “ 18 “ 
Walks of Usefulness, 180 “ 28 e 30 « 
Young Hop Pickers, 102 “ 20 bad 22 “ 
Young Laborer, wa © « 16 “ 
Young Visitor, 158 “ 25 « 28 “ 


}, HENRY HOYT, BOSTON. 





Addie Ainsley, 167 pp., 35 cts. Mus. 
Alice Haven, 

Antoinette, 299 « 05 * 
Beggar's Closet, 184 “ 35 « 
Believing Tradesman, 43 * 20 “ 
Blind Ethan, 48 “ 20 “ 
Capt. Russell's Watch- 

word, 291 « 75 « 

Charley Adains, 176 © 35 “ 
Conquerec Heart, 188 « 40 “ 
Daisy Deane, 207 “« 60 r 
Drunkard’s Daughter, 230 70 6 
Ellen Dacre, 344 * 75 s 
Factory Girls, 235 “« 40 & 
Flounced Robe, 184 50 & 
Frank Talbnt, bed 25 “ 
George Rowland, 105 “ 25 és 
Golden Mushroom, 5 - 
Gold Digger, 7 « 25 “ 
Grace Hale, Iss “* 35 “ 
Grandmotber True, 104 * 25 ” 
Hannah Lee. 256 «“ 45 “ 
Hemlock Ridge, 164 * 35 “ 
Henry Minturn, 187 35 “ 
Hillside Farm, 182 * 35 a 
Jane Thorn, 62 * 25 6 
Jenny Carter, 62 « 25 «s 
Joe Cariten, 154 * 30 “ 
Johnny McKay, 201 « 40 “ 
Lazy Stephen, ES ad 18 “ 
Leaving Home, 60 * 20 se 
Leila Among Mountains,153  “ 65 “ 
Leonard Dovbin, 64 25 “ 
Little Jenny, 53“ 20 “s 
Little Kitty’s Needles, 65 * 25 “ 
Little May. 232 « 40 oo 
Loss of the Kent, 93 & 25 “ 
Lost Will, 24 « 70 « 
Mackere! Will, 160 35 “ 
Mme. Guyon’s Letters, 159 * 50 oS 
Matty, 150 * 30 « 
Miles Lawson, 167 * 30 « 
Moorcroft Hatch, 212 40 6 
Mother’s Mission, 330 75 “ 
Ned, the Shepherd Boy, 62 “ 25 6 
Old Red House, 388 * 80 “ 
Opposite the Jail, 333% rt “ 
Our Dear Eddie, lit * 25 “ 
Palissy, the Potter, 239 « 7d “ 
Parish Hall, 105 * 25 « 
Philip and Bessie, 55 6 20 bod 
Piety aud Pride, 65 « 
Pleasant Surprises, 132 “« 30 « 
Power of Faith, $1 * 25 6 
Prairie Flower, 0 “ 
Remembered Prayer, 53 20 & 
Robert Raikes, 54s 2) © 
Rose Cottage, 134 0 s“ 
Ships in the Mist, > 18 « 
Similitudes, 103. * $5 “ 
Sophie de Brentz, 19%) * 40 
Sowing and Reaping, St “ a5) “ 
Straight Forward, 345 75 “ 
Sunbeam, 136 45 

ay Excursion, 56 20 ‘ 

P 4 25 
Telescope, 61 25 
Tim, Scissors Grinder, 232 * 65 
Why Mill waa Stopped, 112 * 25 
Will Collins, 220 65 
Wiitlie and Charlie, 62 « 20 
Young Hop Pickers, S6 % 25 
Young Milliners, 10 + 25 


Schools desirous of obtaining a descriptive 
list of the above books will receive one by 
return mail by writing to us, enclosing a 
postage stamp. 

We are prepared to furnish any of the 
above books at the catalogue prices of the 
Publishers. 

The assistance of the Editor will be given, 
when desired, in making selections. In such 
case, send a copy of your old catalogue, with 
a description of the character of 
school, Xe. 

All orders for books must be accompanied 
with the cash. 

Please address 

Proprietors of the Sunday-Sehool Times, 

fel5-tf 148 South Fourth st., Philad., Pa. 


your 


PERSONS WISHING BOUND COPIKS OF 


the third volume of the Sunpay-ScHoot Tiwgs for 





Isél, will please favor us with their orders at once. 
Price os ov 
Provrietors oF Tae Sunpay-ScHoor Times, 


nolé6-tf 





145 south Fourth st., Philadelphia, 


a 

The Standard and Presbyterian Expositor. 
A weekly je l,anal ges! 
lished cimatlanenesly 40 Pid saolon 


Alfred Nevin, D. D., 
cirte Editor. 


in the church, pub- 
ladelphia and Chicago. Ren. 
Fiitor, Rev. George Morton, Asso- 
Five copies for one year, $9. Ten copies 


Sor une year, $16. 


LARGE PAY FOR LITTLE LABOR. 


As the time is at hand when subscriptions to Religious 
Journals are generally obtaine?, with a view to an in- 
creased circulation of The Stendard and Expositor, and 
& proper remuneration of those who may ex rt them- 
selves in its behalf, we offer the following special in- 
ducements: 


A SEWING MACHINE, 


To any person who shall procure us the lar num- 
ber of new $2 subscribers above twenty-five, + pool year, 
and paying cash, we shall give a now and beautifal 
Double-Stitch Sewing Machine, which has come into our 
hands by a businsss transaction. This machine is of the 
best manufacture, and of so superior a quality that 4,000 


of the same article have already been sold. Ita retail 
price is $60. 


MERCANTILE SCHOLARSHIP. 
To any person who shall procure us the largest num- 
ber of now $2 subscribers a!one fifteen, for cas year and 
fan cash, we shall give aSchclarship in one of the 
t Mercantile Colleges of the land, which is available 


either in Philadelphia or Chi 
Scholarship is $25." n-th icga! comes — 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


To any person who shall procnre ns the large " 
ber of new $2 subscribers above five, for pon re pe 
paying cash, we shall give an unabridged copy of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. The retail price of this splendid 
standard work is $6.50. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK, 


To any person who shall procnre us the largest num- 
ber of $2 subscribers above three, wo shall give a copy of 
“The Land and the Book,” by W. M. Thomson, D. b, in 
2 vols. Price $3.50. 

CASH PAYMENT. 


In the case of all unsuccessful competitors, 25 cents in” 
cash shall be paid for each subscriber obtained. 


Two months shall be allowed for this effort from March 
Ist, and persons undertaking it, will state in their re- 
turns for which of the premiums offered they desira to 
be applicants. 


Let all communicaticns be addressed to 
DAVID DICKSON, 
Agent for the Standard and Expositor, 
108 South Fourth Street, Phila. 


AN EXCELLENT AID 
TO 


SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


A NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY 


For general use in the study of the Scriptures. Con- 
taining 554 pages, large 12mo., with five highly colored 
Maps, and 250 illustrative Engravings. Price 8) cents 


muslin, or $1 gilt; $1.25 sheep; $225 morocco. Postage 
26 cents. This work is ¢ 


sources, 


ompiled from thé most authentic 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
H. N. THISSELL, Agent, 
929 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PSILADELPEIA, Pa. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 


A MONTHLY PAPER, 


Prepared expressly for use in Presby= 
terian Sabbath-Schools, 
BY THE 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


It is printed on beautiful paper, and embellished in 
the highest style of art, while the reading matter is 
entertaining and instructive in the greatest possible 
degree. 


mht-it 





Its terms are pre-payment. 


WITHOUT POSTAGE. 


For 1 copy. one year, - - - 8 2 
10 copies to one address, - - - - 100 
AO “% “ ‘ e - = > 450 

100 “ * =, Ss - - 800 


There is nothing gained by paying postage through 
the Publishers in Penusylvavia. The postage at the 
Office of Delivery is 3 cents each copy per annum, when 
paid in advance. 


POSTAGE PAID. 





15 copies toone address, - - + - $200 
23 “ és i . : 4 3.00 
30 “ “ “ - ™ = = 400 
40 ‘“ ‘“ ss . ~ ; _ 5 00 
50 “ ‘ss “ - Z 2. - 6 00 
75 “ ss a As a m ‘ 9 00 
10 “« & a i a er ee 


As by law, the packages must at least weigh 8 ounces, 
orders for less than 15 copies cannot be sent postage paid’ 

Packages are delivered free of charge in New York, 
Troy, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Louisville, and St. Louis. 

Orders and money should be sent to 


PETER WALKER, Agent, 
821 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA., Pa. 
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WANAMAKER & BROWN 
DESIRE TO CALL ATTENTION 
TO THEIR NEW AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
OF 


FIRST CLASS 


READY-MADE CLOTHIN 
AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FUR NIsSa ING GOODS 
Suitable for Fall and Winter Wear, 
NOW READY AT THE 


OAK HALL CLOTHING BAZAAR, 
S. EB. Corner of Sizth and Market Streets. 


Gentlemen who prefer to have their clothing made to 
order will find a large assortment of the choicest 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, which will 
be made up at prices far lower than usually charged. 
First class Cutters will take pains to suit even the most 
fastidious. sepl4-tt 





SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK IN GERMAN, 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA, 


Have prepared a Gorman Translation of the POCKET- 

oom which is ready for sale and distribution, at $5 per 
UU, 

The size is 32me., and it contains a Calender for 1862— 
Advice to Soldiers—Short Prayers—Selected Psalims— 
Scripture Selections—Thirty Hymns, which have been 
selected with special reference to their use by Germans; 
and closes with “Hints to Soldiers about Health and 
Habits.” 

SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES 
Of the English Edition have been printed, and from every 
quarter we hear of its being received with favor, and 
used with profit by the 8 ers, 

As bat little is published for the German Soldiers in 
their own lauguags, it is hoped that this edition will be 
equally acceptable, and that their friends will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of supplying them. 

The Board have also publi 
THE SINNER’S RESOLVE—(" Just as I Am”)—on 

Card, for Hospital nse, at 50 cents per 100. 

SOLDIER’S TRACTS, in a wrapper, prepared expressly 
for the Army, at 10 cents 

And A SOLDIER’S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. Cash 
price, $15, 
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Please address erders 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


“AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,” 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
25 N® Fourth St., Phila. 


To Supply Schools with Bompetent Teachers; 

To Aid Teachers in Securing Appointments; 

To Sell School properties on Commission* 

To Give Parents Information and Circulars of Good 
Schools. 


feb 15-tt 


Branch Office: 


**« Circulars, giving details, sent when applied for. 





RerexeNnces.—Prof, §. 8. Greene, Brown University 
Edward Hitchcock, LL. D., (Amherst College;) Prof. 
JN. Putnam, Dartmoath College; Hon. Theo, Freling- 
haysen, LL. D., (Rutgers College;) Prof. F. A. March, 
Latayette College; Hon. Charles Delano, Northampgon, 
Mass.; Prot. Charlies Northeud, New Britain, Conn.; Dr. 
Dio Lewis, E. 8. Kichie, and J. D. Philbrick, Boston, 
Mass., John 8. Hart, LL.D., Nditor of the Sunday-School 
Times, Philadelphia. 


G. S. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 
AGENTS FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
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Por the Sunday-School Times. 


A YEAR IN THE INRANT-SCHOOL, 


Being a course of instrnction about GOD, in Fifty-Two 
Leasons, comprising Taiks, Stories, Texts, Illustrations, 
Catechisms, Hymns, Exercises, &c. 





By ree Avrnor or Sister Mary’s Sroriks.* 





NINTH SUNDAY. 
Sussect.—Omnipresence. You are never 
“all alone.” Regina. You cannot get away 
from God; do not sin. Jonah. 





MORNING SESSION. 

School‘opens with the Hymn before Wor- 
ship, No. XII. 

Tracuer. Repeat John 4: 24. 

Caitoren. John 4: 24. God is a spirit. 

Teacuer, Who said that? 

Cartpren. The Lord Jesus. 

Tracuer. Yea, and he said more. He said, 
“And they who worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” Say that after 
me. [They repeat the whole verse several times.) 

Teacuer. We are going now to worship 
God; let us be careful to do it in spirit and 
in truth. [The school unites in prayer. | 





Part L—You are never “all alone.” 


Teacusr, When you are walking out, and 
get far off from the others, and lose yourself, 
you are not alone. God is with you. Ask 
him to bring you safely home again. 


REGINA. AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 
See Todd’s Sabbath-School Teacher. 


A long while ago there were Indians living 
here; fierce, copper-colored men, with knives 
and sharp axes, and great bows and arrows. 
They did not love the white people, such as 
we are; they did not want them to live here. 
They used to kill the white men, and burn 
their houses, and steal away their children, 
The Indians have all gone away long ago; 
there are none here now. 

In those days an honest farmer was living 
in his own new home which he had built 
himeelf. There were bright flowers around 
it which he had planted. His fields were full 
of corn and wheat and clover. At night his 
horses and his oxen and his cows were 
brought to his big barn and stable. He was 
very happy in his home, with his wife, and 
his sona, and his two little daughters. 

The eldest daughter was named Regina. 
It is her story I am going to tell you. Regina 
loved to hear her good mother talk about God 
and read to her out of “the book in which 
God speaks to us,’ and sing sweet hymns to 
her and-to the baby, as she sat knitting stock- 
ings and rocking the cradle. 

One morning, when Regina was about nine 
years old, her father and brothers went out 
to work in the fields; and her mother said to 
her, ‘Regina, take good care of your little 
sister to-day; and put bread and pork dnd 
cabbage on the table at dinner time. I shall 
be away till evening. I must go and take 
corn to the mill, and bring home flour to 
make fresh bread; but I will be back before 
dark.” So the mother kissed her little girls, 
and got a bag of corn out of the barn, and 
went along the path by the side of the brook. 
Regina stood watching her till she was quite 
out of sight. Then the little sister caught 
hold of Regina's dress, and clung to her, 
crying. She felt lonely and afraid, So did 
Regina. But she remembered God; so she 
took the little one in her lap, and sang one of 
their mother’s sweet bymns to her. Shall I 
tell you what she sang? [Hands.} 


Aione, yet not alone am I; 
Though in this solitude so drear, 
I find my Saviour ever nigh ; 
He comes the weary hours to cheer; 
I am with him, and he with me; 
b’on here, alone I cannot be. 


The baby soon fell asleep. Regina began 
to pull up the weeds from among the flowers. 
Suddenly a bright light flashed upon her 
eyes! The barn was ina blaze! Then came 
a savage shout. ‘“he Indians were there. 
They set fire to the house. They caught up 
Regina and her little sister, and ran with 
them to the woods. Poor Regina! As they 
carried her through the fields, she saw her 
fatber and her brothers lying there, all bleed- 
ing and dying. Poor, poor mother! How 
would she feel when she came back in the 
evening! [Here the school may exercise, if necessary. | 

I do not know what became of the little 
sister; but I will tell you about Regina. 
The Indians carried her and many other 
white children to their rude villages, far off 
among the thick trees of the wild forest. 
Some they left in one place, and some in 
another. Regina and a younger child named 
Louise were given to an old Indian woman to 
live with her and be her little slaves. The 
old woman was cross and cruel to them, 
They had to go out in the heat and the cold 
and the wet, to dig up roots for her to eat. 
They got very little food themselves; nothing 
but such wild roots. They were often scold- 
ed and beaten. Poor little girls! In that 
strange, lonely place! No father; no mother; 
no brothers; no friends! But God was with 
them; that was Regina’s only comfort. 

Every day, when their work was done, she 
would go with Louise to some quiet, mossy 
spot, and sit down there and teach her the 
hymas and the texts she had learned from 
her dear mother. Often they would kneel 
together and say over their little prayers, and 
ask God to be kind to them and to their 
motkers. Which of all ber hymns did Regi- 
na love best then? Which do you think? 
|Replice.) This one, ‘ Alone, yet not alone am 
I.” Say it afcer me. 


Alone, yet not alone. am I; 
Though in this solitude so drear— 


(‘‘Solitude” means a lonely place—) 


Though in this solitude so drear, 
I find my Saviour ever nigh, 

He comes the weary hours to cheer; 
I am with him, and he with me; 
E’en here, alone I cannot be. 

But was God really there with her? And 
did be listen to them? And did he do any- 
thing for them? 

We shall hear soon. Bat first, tell me, if 
you had been there among the Indians what 
hymns, and texts, and prayers could you 
have said? Do you know any? Or would 
you forget English, and forget God, and 
be like a wild Indian? Whoever knows a 





*Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, 
by Mary Harvey Gill, in the Olerk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Oourt of the United States for tho District ef 
New Jersey. 








hyma, or @ prayer, or @ text, hold up your 
hands, Oould you say it without any one 
there to help you? Try. Yow, (names) what 
could you say over so as not to forget Eng- 
lish, and to remember God? [The teacher en- 
courages individuals to repoat all they can recall.} 
Now rise—together. ([Signal.] Sing, “When 
I look up.” (Hymn II.) Sing the first and 
the last verse of ‘God is in heaven, can he 
hear?” (Hymn V.j Sit down. 

Regina lived ten long years among the In- 
dians. She was nineteen years old, a fine 
young woman. She wore the Indian dress. 
She spoke the Indian language; but thanks 
to her prayers, and texts, and hymns, she had 
not forgotten her English, nor her mother, 
nor her God. Her poor mother was still 
alive, but she was growing old. She had 
looked everywhere for her lost daughters, and 
had given up all bopes of finding them, when 
she heard some very good news. She heard 
that the English soldiers had been fighting 
with the Indians, and had made them promise 
to bring back all the white people they had 
stolen away. They were to bring them to a 
town called Carlisle. So Regina’s mother 
went to Carlisle to see whether her daughters 
were among them. There she found four 
hundred white people who had been brought 
back by the Indians, and many of them were 
girls; but how could she tell whether they 
were her daughters? Her Regina, when 
she lost her, was a neat country child, just 
nine years old; now she must be nineteen, 
and browned by the sun, and dressed like a 
young squaw; how could she know her! 
The mother walked along the lines; she went 
from one to another; she looked into their 
faces; all seemed strange. Regina was there; 
but even her own mother did not know her! 
“But still,” she thought, “Regina may know 
me, if indeed she is among them,” and so she 
passed again along the lines, and took one 
and another by the hand, but no one seemed 
to know her; sorrow and years had altered 
the poor mother. She burst into tears. The 
English captain felt sorry for her. He said 
to her, ‘‘Is there not something you could 
show, or something you could do to make 
your daughter know you?” ‘ Perhaps,” said 
the woman, “ perhaps she might remember the 
songs I used to sing as I rocked the cradle.” 
“Try,” said the captain. So the mother be- 
gan to sing, ‘‘Alone, yet not alone am I;” 
she had sung it often to herself since her 
children. and her husband bad been taken 
from her. ‘Alone, yet not alone am I,” she 
sang, but before she could begin another 
word, Regina’s arms were round her neck. 
Regina was calling her mother, “ mother, 
mother!” 

So the mother and daughter were together 
again and happy. God had been with them 
both when they were parted. He had heard 
their prayers. He had brought them to each 
other. 

Let us learn to sing Regina’s favorite hymn; 
but we will change it a little to make it suit 
you, when you feel lonely at night or any time. 
Say it after me. 


Hyun XVII. 


Alone, yet not alone am I; 

When all is dark and wild and drear, 
My heavenly Father still is nigh, . 

He comes the weary hours to cheer: 
I am with him, and he with me, 
So “all alone” I cannot be. 

(They learn this by repeating and singing it.! 

There. You have one little new hymn to 
take home and siug to your mother. I will 
teach you one little new text to say to 
her too. Repeat Proverbs 15: 3. “The 
eyes of the Lord—are in every place—behold- 
ing the evil and the good.” [Repeat till known.} 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 


{The school sings the first and the last verse of Hymn 
XVL., “When little Samuel,” &c.} 


What do those last two lines say? [Replies | 
Repeat them. 


“ And every sin I well may fear, 
Since God Almighty is so near.” 





Part Il.—You cannot get away from (rod, 
Do not sin, 


Teacuer. If you wanted to do something 





wrong, could you get away from God? 
plies. | 


| Re- 


JONAH, 

There was a man who tried to get away 
from God. His name was Jonah. God had 
told him to do something, and he did not want 
to do it. So he got into a ship with some 
heathen men, and thought he would go with 
them far over the sea to another country, and 
perhaps God would not be there. But you 
know “God is on the sea as well as on the 
land.” God made the wind blow, and made 
the waters roll and dash against the sbip; 
and it nearly sank, 

The men in it were afraid. They prayed 
to their idols. But idols are nothing; they 
are not alive. They could not hear or help 
them. The storm only grew more furious. 

Jonah was not praying. He had done just 
what children often do when they are naughty, 
and do not feel like praying. He had laid 
himself down and gone fast asleep. They 
waked him and cried, “What do you mean, 
O, sleeper? Rise up and call to your God. 
Ask him to save our lives.” No doubt Jonah 
was frightened then. No doubt he knew then 
that God was there, and that God was angry 
with him, Perhaps he did not dare to pray 
to God. For the storm raged more and more, 
and the great swelling waves came foaming 
over the ship, and the men found out that it 
was all because of Jonah! They asked him 
what he had done, and he told them. Then 
they said, “ What shall we do to you, that we 
may not all be drowned with you?” And 
Jonah said, “Take me up and cast me forth 
into the sea; so shall the sea be calm unto 
you: for I know that for my sake this great 
tempest is upon you.” As if he had said 
“Throw me out of your ship. It is all my 
fault; because I disobeyed God, and tried to 
get away from him. Throw me out into the 
sea.” [See verses 9, 10, 12.) 

They did not like to do that. They rowed 
and rowed, and tried to bring the ship to 
land; but they could not. Then they took 
up Jonah, and threw him out of the ship. As 
soon as he was gone, God hushed the wind 
and stilled the waters, and the ship was safe, 
Then all those heathen men kneeled down 
and thanked the God of heaven, and offered 
4 sacrifice, and made promises to him. 

Sing Hymn IX. 

But where was Jonah? 
saw him no more. 


He fell and they 
But he was not drowned, 





God had made a great fish swim that 





way. It was hungry. It followed the ship 
to get something to eat. When Jonah 
was thrown out, it opened its great mouth, 
and took him all in without biting him. 
That did not kill him. He was alive in- 
side of the fish, The fish dived down deep 
under the waters,—down, down where the 
floods were all around about,—-down, down, 
where far overhead the waves were rolling,— 
down where the great seaweeds were grow- 
ing among the solid rocks at the bottom of 
the mountains,—down, down where drowning 
men sink when they are dying. (See Jonah, 2d 
chapter.) Could any place be more lonely and 
lost than that! If Jonah wanted to hide 
away from God, surely this was the place! 
But was he hid? [Replies.| No, and he did 
not want to be. He wanted help, sud he 
cried out to God. Then he said, “Iam cast 
out of thy sight; yet will look again toward 
thee, 0 Lord, my God.” And his prayer came 
in to the holy place where God shone in glory. 
God saved his life. God led the fish along 
towards the shore; and on the third day it 
threw Jonah out of its mouth upon the dry 
land! 

Then Jonah knew that God is everywhere, 
that God is powerful, that God is kind; and 
he went and did what he had been told to do. 
Thie story of Jonah is in the Bible; here. 
There is more of it, besides 
what I have told you. 

Do you remember the text in Jeremiah 23: 
23, 24? [They repeat it.) Jeremiah 23: 23, 24. 
“Tama God at hand—saith the Lord—and 
not a God afar off.—Can any hide himee!f—in 
secret places—that I shall not see him ?—saith 
the Lord.—Do not I fill—heaven and earth? 
saith the Lord.” [Repeated till known. Sev Eighth 
Sunday.] 

{Here the first and last verses of Hymn XVI. are prac- 
ticed, and the children are admonished not to sin. 

Then the last two verses of Hymn IX. are practiced; 
and the children are shown that they have sinned and 


do sin, and are directed to Christ for salvation, and told 
to ask to be forgiven for his sake.] 


{Showing the place. | 





Current Hvents. 


Domestic Summary.—Dates to the 24th of 
February. 

War News—Fort Donevson.—Further par- 
ticulars have reached us of the desperate conflict 
at Fort Donelson. They confirm all the most 
important previous despatches, and give details 
of bravery and determined courage, and of sad 
slaughter, too, which make the battle one of the 
most eventful that has yet taken place. Tho 
General Johnson taken prisoner is not Albert 
Sidney, but Bushrod Johnson, a brigadier-general 
from Tennessee. 

On the second day after the engagement at 
the fort, two other regiments of rebel soldiegs 
came up, and finding the position of affairs, 
delivered themselves up to our forces. About 
12,000 stand of arms, 48 field pieces, and 
17 heavy guns were found in the fort, with a 
large amount of provisions and ammunition 
During the battle, in the dreadfu! confusion th 
prevailed, one of our brigades advancing to r 
inforce General McClernand, were mistake 
for the enemy, and fired upon. A panic was 
momentarily produced, and the enemy taking ad- 
vantage of it, advanced upon, and captured two 
of our batteries, which were, however, soon re- 
covered by the desperate valor of our men. The 
actual number of prisoners taken by us is 15,300, 
and among them is a General West, whose name 
has not previously been mentioned. The loss of 
life on either side, is not yet known. The list of 
killed and wounded is anxiously looked for, and 
is expected to be very large. Captain Dixon, the 
rebel chief of artillery, aud the engineer who con- 
structed the fortifications, was killed in the bum- 
bardment of Friday, in one of his own batteries. 
Nearly all of the prisoners have been transferred 
to Chicago, Detroit, Alton, and other places. The 
officers were to be sent to Columbus, Ohio. 

General Buckner has been delivered to the 
United States Marshal, and will be taken to Ken- 
tucky, to be tried for treason. 





Tennessex.—Immediately after the capture of 
Fort Donelson, Com. Foote proceeded up the 
Cumberland to Clarksville, with the two remain- 
ing gun-boats that were fit for service, on an 
armed reconnoissance. The fortifications on each 
side of the river were destroyed, and tha Union 
flag was hoisted at the town of Clarksville with- 
out oppesition. The citizens were greatly alarm- 
ed, two-thirds of them having left the place. A 
large amount of robel stores, enough to supply our 
army for twenty days, was taken possession of. 
On the approach of the gun-boate, the rebels who 
retreated to Nashville, set fire, against the re- 
monstrances of the citizens, to the splendid fail- 
road bridge across the Cumberland, on the Mem- 
phis and Louisville road. 

It is not to be denied that an astonishing 
strength of Union sentiment has manifested 
itself in Tennessee. A Union scout, who has 
been operating up the Tennessee apd Cum- 
berland rivers, reports that one span of the Mem- 
phis and Charleston railroad bridge, crossing the 
Tennessee river at Decatur, Ala., was destroyed by 
Union men in that vicinity. A telegram from 
Augusta, Ga., dated the 18th, says that Gen. A. 
Sidney Johnston had offered to surrender Nash- 
ville, on condition that private property would be 
respected. But this is considered doubtful. 

Latest reports state that Gen. Buell has left 
Louisville for Nashville. 

Kentucky.—In the evacuation of Bowling 
Green by the rebels, nothing was left in the place 
but afew wagons. Much property was ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

The report was raised that Columbus, the 
last stronghold of the enemy in Kentucky, was 
in preparation for evacuation; but the lavest news 
states that the city is not only not to be evacuated, 
but large reinforcements are arriving daily, and 
the rebels will make a strong stand there. 

Cumberland Gap, in the East, on the Tennessee 
border, is said to have fallen into the possession of 
Federal troops. Russellvilie has also been captured 
by the Union forces. The latter town is on the 
way between Bowling Green and Clarksville. 

Missourr.—Brilliant Union victories have also 
been gained in South-West Missouri over General 
Price’s forces. Pursued from Springfield, and 
harrassed in the rear-guard, his army made a 
hasty retreat into Arkansas. Being reinforced by 
Gen. Ben McCalloch, he made a stand at Sugar 
Creek, Missouri, and was defeated by Gea. Curtis 
after a short engagement. Many prisoners were 
taken, with large supplies. Ue again fled, but 
was pursued as far as Bentonville, Arkansas, 
which is now occupied by Union troops. 

Letters found in Price’s camp revealed a strong 
Union feeling in Arkansas. Brig. Gen. Price, son 
of Sterling Price, with two colonelz and a captain 
of Gen. Price’s staff are prisoners. In the par- 
suit several skirmishes had taken place, a few men 
were killed, and recruits, with many prisoners 
were captured. The Union flag now fioats in Ar- 
kansas. It ig believed that our forces will not 
enter just now far into Arkansas, but erect forti- 
fications near the line of the State. 

Souragen Sea Coast—Roanoxe Istanp.— 
Further details have been received from Roanoke 
Island. Gen. Barneide has made no further ad- 
vance. He will first dispose of his prisoners. 





The forces composing the expedition are at Roa- 


noke Island. The bodies of several of those who 
were killed in the recent engagement have been 
sent to Fortress Monroe. Official reports state 
that the number of prisoners taken is 2,527, in- 
cluding 170 commissioned officere. Our locs was 
50 killed and 222 wounded. We captured 6 forts 
and batteries, 34 heavy cannon, 3,500 stand of 
arms and 75 tons of ammunition of all kinds, to- 
gether with a large amount of commissary stores. 
Superior winter quarters are secured to us, and 
the destruction of the entire rebel navy in the 
waters of the Sound has been effected. The towns 
of Edenton, Hertford, Plymouth und Westford 
have also fallen into the Federal possession. 

News of the operations at Port Royal and Sa- 
vannah are meagre. Several rumors have been 
circulated that Savannah was captured, but they 
have not been confirmed. It is believed that 
communication between Fort Pulaski and the 
city has been cut off, and that a rebel steamer be- 
longing to Com. Tatnall’s fleet has been captured. 

Gen. Butler’s forces at Ship Island are being 
rapidly increased. 

On tHe Poromac.—The enemy have withdrawn 
their pickets from the Occ: yuan, about twenty 
miles from Alexandria. 

The steamer Stepping Stones, with a Jaunch 
and boat’s crew from the Yankee, made a recon- 
Noissance up Occoquan Creek, and had a short 
engagement with the rebels. 

Information has been received that the rebels 
have in part fallen back from Centreville. This 
has been obtained from scouting parties from 
several Of the military divisions, who all agree in 
the statement. 

A recent reconnoissance in front of the rebel 
lines, near Centreville, resulted in the capture of 
i1 rebel mounted pickets. yi 

ConGRESSIONAL.—Very little of importance has 
been transacted by Congress during the last week. 
The House passed the Treasury note bill, non- 
concurring in some of the Senate’s amendments. 
This necessitated the return of the bill to the lat- 
ter body, who sent it to a Committee of Con- 
ference for final agreement. Secretary Chase was 
present in the House during the debate on the 
bill, and pressed its immediate passage, as being 
urgently demanded by the Treasury. 

Great rejoicing was had in Congress over the 
news of recent victories A sum was appropriated 
for the illumination of the public buildings on 
Washington’s birth-day, but in view of the afflic- 
tion of the President in the loss of his son, the 
pr oposed illumination was omitted. Both branches 
of Congress passed resolutions of condolence 
with the President at his loss. 

MisceLLaAngous.—About 400 released Federal 
prisoners have arrived at Fortress Monroe. 
Colonel Corcoran is not among the returned 
prisoners. One of them states that there is a 
Union organization in Richmond, 3,000 strong, 
and the members are eagerly awaiting a chance 
to fling out the stars and stripes. He learned 
from the Union men that the army at Manassas 
was falling back; and that from three to four 
regiments were daily arriving at Richmond; and 
that the Tennesseeans were going to Tennessee, 
and the Carolinians and others to their respective 
States. What credit is to be given to these state- 

ents remains to be seen. 


took place on the 20th, after along and painful 
illness. He was a very interesting little fellow, 
about 11 years of age, and was a great favorite of 
Nthe housebeld. 


sident, the people of the United States celebrated 
the anniversary of the birth-day of Washington, 
on the 22d of February. Unusual enthusiasm 
marked the observance of the day in all the cities. 
Illuminations were had all over the country. 

Brigadier-General Charles F. Smith is to be 
made a Major-General of Volunteers, as an 
acknowledgment of his gallant services at the 
storming of Fort Donelson. He is the only Major- 
General appointed from Pennsylvania. 

Capt. 
mander of the slave ship Erie, was executed on 
the 2ist, at the Tombs, ia New York, aceording 
to sentence. 

The rebel Congress met at Richmond on Tuesday, 
the 18th inst. Jeff. Davis and A. H. Stevens 
were inaugurated as President and Vice-President 
of the Confederate States, for a term of years, on 
the 22d of February. 

Gen. Beauregard is said to be sick at Nashville, 
of typhoid fever and sore throat. 


Nathaniel P. Gordon, formerly com- 





Forrien SummAry.—European dates to the 
9th of February. 

Great Britars.—The Parliament was assem- 
bled on the 6th of February. The Queen sent in 
her speech, which was delivered by royal com- 
mission. An address was ted in response. 
American affairs were discuswed at considerable 
length. 

Six sets of Parliamentary papers concerning 
the civil war in America were presented. Forty- 
five official communications passed between the 
Cabinet and the various officers of the Govern- 
ment, relative to the menacing position occupied 
by the U. S. gun-boat Tuscarora and the pirate 
Nashville. 

Public meetings have been held in various 
places on the American questions. On these 
occasions, Messrs. Caird, Ewart and Bright were 
the principal speakers. 
Earl Russell has elicited much comment from the 
newspapers. 

The Nashville put out to sea on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary. The Tuscarora was obliged to remain 
waiting 24 hours, as a British frigate was by her 
side. 

The news of the battle of Mill Spring had been 
received, but did not seem to receive much cre- 
dence. $ 

France.—There is considerable suffering among 


articles of luxury. R 

M. Hautefeuille urged that a Congress should 
meet to settle the rights of belligerents at sea, 
and the formation of a league of armed neutrality 
to protect the commerce of neutrals in case of 
Maritime war. 

M. Biot, the great French chemist, died on the 
3d of February. 

Iraty.—Another popular demonstration took 
place at Florence onthe 3d of February. The popu- 
lace traversed the streets, with flags and bands of 
music, shouting, “ Rome as the capital of Italy.” 
“Down with the Pope King.” “Long live Vic- 
tor Emmanuel.” Before dispersing, the crowd 
proceeded to the residence of the Frenvh consul. 

A similar demonstration also took place in 
Parma on the 4th. 

MIScELLANEOUS.—The insurgents advancing on 
Bucharest, Turkey, fled at the approach of the 
governinent troops, leaving 150 prisoners. 

The official Vienna Gazette publishes an article 
in which it states, that the idea of the cession of 
Venetia would be “ disgraceful, infamous, and ab- 
surd,” 

The Sumter is at Gibraltar, unable to get coal. 

The British iron clad frigate Warrior, on her 
passage to Lisbon, labored badly. Her decks and 
cabins were floeded, and it was almost impossible 
to steer her. 

Mexico.—It now appears to be the plan of the 
allied forces to march direct to the city of Mexico, 
and set up a government of their own, of which 
the Archduke Maximilian, brother ef the Empe- 
ror of Austria, is to be the King. 

Miramon, who was arrested by the English, on 
his return to Mexico, has been sent to Europe. 

There is much sickness among the allied 
troops. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Varieties.—The number of languages spoken 
in the world amounts to about 3,064. The in- 
habitants of the globe profess more than 1,000 
different religions. The average of human life is 
about 33 years. One quarter die previous to the 
age of 7 years, and one-half before reaching 17. 

Tue quantity of anthracite coal sent to market 
last year from the different regions in Pennsylvania 
was 7,955,206 tons. In 1860 the quantity was 
8,640,053 tons. This shows a diminution the 
past year of 494,847 tons. 

A statue of Esculapius has been unearthed 
near Tivoli. It is said to bea master-piece of 
sculpture, and when discovered, only an arm was 
wanting, and this was subsequently found. 

Tae number of horses in Massachusetts, one 
year old and upwards, is 90,000—barely enough, 
if all were in suitable condition, to mount the 
cavalry regiments of our army. 

Tue Western railroad in Massachusetts, run- 
ning through the State from Boston to Albany, 
has expended $70,227 in the last ten years in keep- 
ing the track free of ice and snow. 








Personal. 


Me. Atzert G. WATERMAN, a prominent citi- 
zen of Philadelphia, died on the 17th of February, 
at his residence, from an attack of paralysis, 
which he experienced a few days previous. He 
was at one time an active member of city coun- 
cils. He was a long time a manager of the Insti- 
tution forthe Blind, in which he took a warm in- 
terest ; he was also a Director of Girard College. 
Mr. Waterman was prominent in the effort to 
have amonument erected in Independence Square, 
in honor of the old thirteen States, which would 
no doubt have been successful but for the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, He was anative of Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 

Tue Rev. Prof. W. Symington, D. D., died at 
Glasgow, Scotland, on the 28th of January, in the 
67th year of his age and the 43d of his ministry. 
He wrote for the press a volume of twelve occa- 
sional sermons. His works on the “Atonement 
and Intercession of Christ” and on the “ Media- 
torial Dominion of Christ” are the best known to 
the public. The former has been adopted as 
a text book in both the old world and the new. 
For several years past, without relinquishing his 
pastorate, he has discharged the duties of Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Seminary of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian church in Scotland. 

Mr. Hamilton E. Towle, the American engineer, 
has recfived a beautifyl watch from the passen- 
gors of the Great Eastern, as “‘a token of appre- 
ciation of his skill in devising, and successful la- 
bors in constructing, a steering apparatus, by 
means of which the ship and the lives of all her 
passengers were saved.” 

Tuer Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D., died 
on the 27th of January, in the 82d year of his age. 
He was the author of the well-known and widely 
circulated “ Introduction to the Critical Study of 
the Holy Scriptures.” He has held for many 
years an important literary appointment in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. John Conger died recently in New York. 

r. Conger was a native of New Jersey, but had 

nm a resident of New York city for nearly sixty 
years, and, until within a few years past, had been 
engaged in the manufacture of edge tools, which, 
for superior quality, obtained great celebrity. 

Bisnor Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, has been quite unwell, and is at present 
under an interdict forbidding him to preach, or 
engage in any exciting labors. He hopes and ex- 
pects to attend the Conferences assigned him, 
though able to do no additional labor. 

Mr. Isaac Tunnell, who has been for fifty-four 
years cashier of the Farmers’ Bank of the State 
of Delaware, at Georgetown, and is the oldest 
bank cashier in tho United Statee, hae revignod 
his office. He is now in the 94th year of his age. 

Hon. Wau. AppLeton died in Boston, on the 
15th of Februrary, after a long illness, aged 66 
years. He was for some time a member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, but was obliged to re- 
sign his position on account of ill health. 

Lutuer V. Bg xt, the able superintendent of the 
Insane Hospital in Boston, and of late Brigade Sur- 
geon in the army at Washington, died at the hos- 
pital near that city on Tuesday, the 11th of Feb- 
ruary. 

Epwarp Peet, A. M., a well known and suc- 
cessful Professor in the New York Institution for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, died on 
the 27th of January, at Washington Heights, 
New York city. . 

Samuet Tupor died at Hartford, Ct., on the 
29th of January, aged 92 years. He was born 
on the 15th of August, 1769, the day on which 
Napoleon Bonaparte was born. 

Presipent Fexton, of Harvard College, is 
lying dangerously ill at the residence of his 
brother in Chester county, Pa. His disease is 
enlargement of the heart. 

Mr. Robert Nichols, President of the Brooklyn 
City Gas Light Company, died at his residence, 
in Brooklyn, on the 6th of Feb. He was in the 
72d year of his age. 

Tue Hon. Wm. Pennington, Ex-Speaker of the 
national House of Representatives, died at his 
residence, Newark, N. J., ou the 16th of February, 
aged 68 years. 

Tue Rey. E. C. Hawtrey, D. D., Provost of 
Eton, England, died on the 27th of January, after 
a month’s ilinesg. 

Mrs. Hannah Durgy, of Sherman, N. Y., died 
recently, at the age of 102 years. 





Books. 


Tae Cross-Bearer. A Vision. American 
Tract Society, Boston. It is a long time since 
we have seen anything so beautiful in the 
book line as this volume, and never in ornamental 
book-making have we seen art and taste, and 
those of a high order, so completely subordinated 
to the higher function of religious teaching. The 
pictures, twelve in number, preach to the con- 
science in every line and feature, while the descrip- 
tive comments which follow, carry home the general 
truth with searching power to the individual 
heart. The accompanying poetry indicates equally 
the exquisite taste and the fine Christian culture 
which have presided over the whole arrang(= 
ments of the book. It is indeed a most happy 
instance to show how thoroughly art and taste 
and the sense of the beautiful may be subsidized 
in the cause of religion, without degrading reli- 
gion itself into a mere matter of esthetics. 

Tue Fiower or roe Prairie. A novel descri- 
bing life among the American Indians. The au- 
thor, Gustave Aimard, is a Frenchman who has 
spent a great part of his life among savages, and 
is now attempting to give the résults of bis wild 
experience in a series of. wilder fictions. Price 50 
cts. 7. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Lirtety’s Living Ace. No. 926. Price $6 a 
year, 13 cents a weekly number. Littell, Son & 
Co., Boston. 

Pererson’s Comptete Coin Boox. A royal 
8vo. of 80 pages, containing fac simile impressions 
of all the various gold, silver, and other metallic 
coins throughout the world, with the United 
States mint value of each coin under it. With a 
complete index. A work of great practical con- 
venience and value tc brokers and ail who have 
to deal in money. 








Tracu Us To Pray. By the Rev. John Cum. 
ming, D. D., author of “ Great Tribulation,” & 
303 pp. 12mo. A series of admirable discourses 
on the Lord’s Prayer, by one of the most Popular 
preachers of the day. No one, who has not given 
the subject particular attention, has any adequate 
idea how much of practical and doctrinal instruc 
tion is contained in that brief form of prayer 
which “Christ taught his disciples.” Mr, Cum. 
mings has in none of his publications exercised 
his rich gifts more to edification than in this vo. 
lume. CaR.eron, (late Rudd & Carleton,) New 
York. For sale by Hazard, Philadelphia. 

Tae Youne Stepmotuer. By the author of 
the “ Heir of Redolyffe.” 2 vols.12mo. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. A new tale by one of the 
most popular writers of fiction now living. 

Cuances O'MALLEY, tHe Irish Dragoon. A 
convenient and cheap reprint of the most popular 
of all of Lever’s novels. Complete in one volume, 
Price 50 cts. 1. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philada. 

Tax ContinentaL Montaty. The March num- 
ber of this new magazine has reached us. Itg 
contents fully bear out the promise of the first 
number. The leading articles are “Southern 
Aids to the North,” “Is Cotton our King?” 
“Patterson’s Campaign in Virginia,” “ Jonathan 
Edwards and the Old Clergy,” “ One of my Pre. 
deeessora” (an account by Bayard Taylor of the 
old Traveler, Ibu Batuta, of the 14th century), 
“The late Lord Chancellor Campbell,” “The 
Good Wife, a Norwegian story,” “John Lothrop 
Motley,” “Among the Pines,” “ Campaigning in 
Western Virginia,” “A Cabinet Session,” &o, 
The articles, so far as we have read them, possess 
freshness and masculine vigor of thought, aiming 
more at truth and force than at elegance or beauty, 
The magazine is thoroughly national in the policy 
which it advocates. Thenumbers which we have 
seen (the first and the third) indicate first class 
ability. For some reason, the number for Febra- 
ary did not reach us. Price $3 a yoar. J. R. 
Gilmore, Boston. 

Westminster Revrew. Jan. No. Contents, 
1. Law in and for India, 2. The Dramatic Poetry 
of Oehlenschlager, 3. The Religious Heresies of 
the Working Classes, 4. Income Tax Reform, 5, 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 6. On Translating 
Homer, 7. Popular Education in Russia, 8. The 
American Belligerents, Rights of Neutrals, 9, The 
Late Prince Consort, 10. Contemporaneous Lite- 
rature. Leonard Scott & Co., New York. Price 
$3 a year. 

Littety’s Living Ace. No. 925. An unusual- 
ly rich number. The extracts from the English 
papers of Jan. 11th, on “America’s Answer to 
English Demands” are especially valuable. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. March number, full 
of good things, as usual. Price, $3 a year. L.A, 
Codey, Philadelphia. 

Peterson’s Lapigs’ NationaAL Magazine. 
March number, colored fashion plates, engrav- 
ings, &c., with excellent reading matter. Price 
$2 a year. Charles J. Peterson, Philadelphia. 








ss A NEW 
AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. 


BY JOHN S. HART, LL. D., 
12mo., muslin, price 50 cents ; paper covers, 
25 cents. Copies of this book wili be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price, in postage 
stamps. Please address 
J. C. GARRIGUES, Publisher, 
148 Soura Fovurts Srresrt, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
4@~ Any newspaper that will give the above adver- 
tisement one or more insertions, and send to the pub- 
lisher a marked copy, will receive the book by return 
mail, post-paid. 


WILL BE ISSUED 
About the 10th of February, a new and original 


QUESTION BOOK ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS, 


This work is intended for the entire School, and is 
from the able pen of a Sabbath-school teacher, and the 
author of “Lessons on the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


HENRY HOYT, 
9 Cornhill, Boston. 
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} INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


OFFICE NOS. 4 AND 5 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
North Side of Walnut Street, between Third and 
Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED IN 1794. 


Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $200,000, 


All of which is paid in and securely invested. 
Properties of the Company, Febroary, 1, 1861 
CASH VALUE, $507,094.61. 


Marine, Inland Transportation, 
AND 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


DIRECTORS, 


Henny D. SHERRERD, {Tos1as WAGNER, 
CHARLES MAOALESTER, {Taomas B. WarTson, 
Wittiam 8. Smita, HENRY G. Freeman, 
Joun 6. Bupp, Cuarces 8. Lewis, 
WituraM R. Warts, Gxorar C. Carson. 
Gsonce H. Stuart, Epwarp ©, Kyiaur, 
Samvet Grant, Jk., 
HENRY D. SHERRERD, President. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Secretary. mar2-ly 





Joe W. CLAGHORN, Treasurer of the 
PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY, acknow- 
ledges the following receipts, in December and January. 

From the western district of Pennsylvania, the Rev. 
J. J. Aikin, D. D., secretary: Erie county Bible Society, 
$35; Washington county do. do, $171; Lawrence do. 
do. do., $52; Butler do. do. do., $7.50; Pittsburg Young 
Mens’ do. do., $500; Pittsburg Female do. do., $63 40; 
Allegheny do. do., $160; Johnstown Welsh do. do., $15; 
Johnstown and vicinity do. do., $3.45; Wyalusing Second 
Presbyterian church, Bradford county. $3 66. 

From the eastern district of Pennsylvania, the Rev. 
Irvin H. Torrence, secretary: Lancas:er county Bible 
society, $213.11; Frauklin do. do. do., $133.58: Lehigh 
do. do. do., $182.39; York do. do do, $50; Lebanon do. 
do. do., $38.13; Schuylkill do. Welsh do. do., $11.39; 
Carlisle Female do. do., $30; Selinsgrove do. do. do., $25; 
Bloomsburg do. do. do., $100; Milton do, do. do., $160; 
Danville do, do., $90 26; Philadelphia do. do., $579.38; 
Sunday-schools of St. Panl’s P. E. church, Phila., $50; 
Arthur G. Coffin, Exq., Phila., $20; Rev. Geo. Wood, 
Chester, Pa, $5; H. T. Durell, $5; John P. Packer, 
Clinton county, $10. Total, $2,714.25. 


BIBLE DISTRIBUTION. 

During December and January, the Society sold and 
distributed 14,256 Bibles and Testaments, in the follow- 
ing languages, viz.: English, German, French, Welsh, 
Spanish, Danish, Portuguese, Itaiian, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. 

Bible House and Depository, corner of Walnut and 
Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
JOHN P. RHOADS, Agent. 








Special Notice te Subscribers! 


When the time for which you have paid ex- 
pires (which you may know from the following 
“explanation”) please send $1 to pay for 
another year. Remit by mail to “ Proprietors 
of the Sunpay-Scuoon Timgs,” 148 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. City subscribers 
will please call at the office. 


EXPLANATION. 


On each paper a slip is pasted, with your name printed, 
and three figures. These res are our receipt for the 
money you have sent us. They show how far you have 
paid. The first figure shows the Vol., the two other 
figures show the No. Thus, 409 means that you have 
paid to Vol. 4 No.9. When you make another pay- 
ment, the figures will be changed. Uhus, 509 okals 
mean that you had paid to Vol. 5, No. 9. 

4&@ All subscribers who do net give express notice to 
the contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue 
their subscription, and the paper will be sent to them 
acoordingly. Returning a paper to the office of publica- 
tion is not a proper notice. No paper discontinued until 
all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion of the 
proprietors. 











